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FREDERIC W, LINCOLN, JR., MAYOR OF BOSTON, 


It gives us pleasure to present to our readers a likeness of Fred- 
eric W. Lincoln, Jr., the recently elected mayor of Boston, which 
we are confident will be recognized at once by all who are ac- 
quainted with the original. We have spared no pains to secure 
its accuracy. Mr. Lincoln’s face is a good index of his character. 
It is round, full, open and forcible; expressive both of strength 
and kindness; massy without sluggishness, firm without severity, 
and solid without hardness, It is an honest, pleasant and manly 
face, such as bespeaks confidence, conciliates good will and com- 
mands respect. Frederic 
Walker Lincoln, Jr., was 
born in Boston, in a house 


was an officer of the old Boston Lyceum, the Young Men's Be- 
nevolent Society, the Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Library, etc. Since 
his manhood he has become identified with many other organiza- 
tions for the education and welfare of his fellow-men. He aided 
in the establishment of that excellent institution, the ‘‘ Old Ladies’ 
Home.” Of the “ Young Men’s Christian Union,” he was one of 
the founders, and for some time the presiding officer. He has 
been for ten years superintendent of the Hancock Sunday School, 
and still occupies that position. The last prominent office which 
he held was that of president of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 


still standing in Hanover 
Street, the 27th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, and baptized 
July 27th, in the same year, 
by Henry Ware, Jr., then 
just commencing his min- 
istry to the Second Church, 
of which Mr. Lincoln is 
now one of the most active 
members, and also a com- 
municant, under its pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D. D. He comes 
of good, sound, Puritan 
stock, being a descendant 
of Samuel Lincoln, one of 
the early settlers of the 
town of Hingham, Mass., 
in 1637. The elder Levi 
Lincoln, attorney-general 
under Jefferson, and subse- 
quently lieutenant gover- 
nor of this commonwealth 
—the father of the present 
Levi Lincoln, late gover- 
nor of the State—was of 
this branch of the Lincoln 
family. Amos Lincoln, 
brother of the former Levi, 
who was one of the famous 
“Tea Party,” in 1773, and 
during the Revolutiona 
war a captain in the artil- 
lery service, was the grand- 
father of the subject of this 
notice. He marricd a 
daughter of Colonel Paul 
Revere, and was connected 
with him in many of those 
patriotic acts which have 
given to the Boston Sons 
of Liberty so much histori- 
calrenown. ‘The parents 
of our Frederic, Louis and 
Mary Knight Lincoln, both 
died during his early child- 
hood, leaving him an or- 
han in the care of faithful 
riends. In 1830, at the 
age of 13, he entered, as 
an apprentice, the store of 
the late Gedney King, a 
well-known maker of math- 
ematical instruments, and 
a highly respected citizen. 
After having completed the 
term of his service, which 
was distinguished by fideli- 
ty and industry, he com- 
menced business on his 
own account in Commer- 
cial Street, where he has 
built up for himself one of 
the best and most success- 
ful establishments in this 
country for the manufac- 
ture and sale of mathemat- 
ical instruments and nau- 
tical apparatus. Mr. Lin- 
coln was, in his earlier life, 
an interested and efficient 
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member of the most im- 
portant charitable and lite- 
rary associations of the 
young men of Boston. He 


chanic Association. During his administration the enterprise of 
procuring and erecting a bronze statue of Franklin, for the city of 
Boston, was started and completed. On the occasion of its inau- 
guration, it was presented by him to the authorities of the city, on 
behalf of the subscribers, by an address, which not only formed an 
important part of the services, but elicited the warmest approba- 
tion for its neatness and appropriateness. Without being a politi- 
cian, he has always, as becomes a good citizen, taken a deep and 
lively interest in questions affecting the public welfare. In 1847 
and ’48 he represented his native city in the legislature, and was 
a delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1853. 
The sound and excellent 
views which were inculcat- 
ed in an address delivered 
by him before the Mechan- 
ics’ Apprentices’ Library 
Association, in 1844, have 
been reduced to practice in 
his own career. “ You 
have it in your power to 
make the profession of a 
mechanic as honorable as 
any avocation in life. The 
dignity of a profession de- 
pends upon the character 
of those who are in its 
ranks. If the mechanic 
should excel in the extent 
of his intellectual attain- 
ments, his moral character 
and the refinement of his 
manners, there is no ob- 
stacle, in this country, to 
his occupying the very 
highest rank in the social 
scale. Bear in mind that 
I do not speak now of 
advancement, of 
1olding public offices, or 
wielding official patronage. 
No truly great man was 
ever inspired with so low 
anambition. Political dis- 
tinction is the consequence, 
not the object, of his cultiva- 
tion. “The mechanic should 
be as well fitted as any 
other class for those duties, 
for they are honorable 
when honorably perform- 
ed; but to make them the 
object of pursuit, with a 
view to personal aggran- 
disement or profit, is the 
very meanest ambition 
which can actuate an im- 
mortal soul. ‘Too often it 
is the case that the success- 
ful aspirants for political 
fame are held up to young 
men as suitable models for 
their imitation. But, my 
friends, such a motive for 
exertion is pernicious. 
Cultivate your minds, im- 
prove all your powers, be- 
cause it is your duty, and 
the surest road to happi- 
ness. Aim to deserve suc- 
cess, rather than. strive by 
unworthy means to attain 
it. Then you will havethe 
satisfaction of a clear con- 
science, and retain your 
own self-respect, which, if 
lost, the shouts of millions 
will never restore to you. 
If distinction come, well 
and good ; it will not puff 
you up, nor unsettle your 
equanimity. If neglect be 
- your portion, your own in- 
= ward resources will consti- 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TEE BORDER LEAGUE: 


The Camy, the Cabin and the TMilderness 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[conTINUED.] 
CHAPTER XIII.—[continvep.] 


Meanwhile, Catherine Ambrose sat in the room which had 
been appropriated to her at her friend’s house ; it had none of 
the luxuries of her own home, but it looked cosy, and even cheer- 
ful; for as the night was chill, a little fire had been kindled on the 
hearth, and two candles burned brightly on the table before which 
the heiress sat. She was in a dreamy mood, when a step roused 
her, and glancing round, she saw her black waiting-maid, Tuba. 

“ Well, what is it ?”’ she asked, languidly. 

“Laws, honey, the handsomest young gentleman I eber see is 
waitin’ down stairs for you. Come, missis; let me fix you up.” 

“No, Tuba; I’ve met enough handsome gentlemen to-day. I 
want to rest ;” and she leaned back against the cushions of her 
chair. 

“Wal, I guess you wont set dere, honey, when I tells you all. 
De stranger says he brings message from Captain Ambrose, Lor’ 
bress him !” 

The idle lady sprang to her feet; her listlessness was quite 
gone. 

“News from my brother!” she cried. “I rather think I sha’n’t 
be long in going down. Dress me quick, quick, quick, Tuba ; do 
your best, too, to make me look well. I must not fail to please 
my brother’s friend.” 

“No need of poor old Zube’s tryin’ to do dat ar,” said the 
negress, proudly. “If he don’t say my young missis is a beauty, 
he aint no ’count.” 

The heiress smiled, and turned toward the mirror. How often 
it had told her the pleasing story of her rare loveliness! Her 
beauty was of a very different type from that of the backwoods- 
man’s daughter; Rose was in her palmy days, dark, bright and 
bewitching as those young girls who have the wild gipsey blood 
in their veins, its fire in their weird eyes. The belle of the Pas- 
cagoula was a blonde, with a complexion like the spotless petals 
of the calla, soft brown eyes and tresses of burnished gold; her 
form was the perfection of stately grace, tall, majestic and superb- 
ly moulded ; her manner usually full of that poetic dreaminess 
which steeps the atmosphere of the South like some subtle narco- 
tic ; but there were those that knew her sleepy eyes could kindle, 
her pale cheek glow, her proud lip quiver. 

Such was the lady who swept into the room where Thornton 
was awaiting her. Was it any wonder if he was somewhat daz- 
zled by her appearance? Her wondrous beauty was heightened 
by the splendor of her attire; the costly silken robe, with its 
changeful sheen of gold and blue, became her well; her curling 
hair was gathered in a rich mass at the back of her head, and con- 
fined by a jewelled comb ; a diamond cross rose and fell upon her 
breast with every breath. What a contrast to the simple garb ot 
the beauty of the border! 

“ Good-evening,” she said, softly, holding out her dainty hand. 
“Zuba tells me you are one of my brother’s friends, and such are 
always welcome. Clement has grown sadly neglectful of late. I 
haven’t heard from him for a long, long while. I’m sure if he 
knew how it fretted me to tax my patience so, he wouldn’t do it. 
How is he ?” 

All this had been said, despite the pride of her bearing, with 
the playful eagerness of a child. Clifford Thornton hesitated. 
Alas, how should he execute the mission imposed upon him by 
one over whose grave the prairie-grass was beginning to grow 
green. For a time, there was an awkward silence, and then gen- 
tly as a woman, the young man broke the mournful tidings. 

The lady had sunk into a seat, but now she sprang up and 
abandoned herself to a wild passion of grief. It would have been 
a relief to Thornton to have seen her sink down unconscious, there 
was such agony in her beautiful face; still she did not speak till 
the first shock had passed, but silent and tearless paced the 
room. 

“This must not last,” said Thornton, to himself. And taking 
from the box, where he had kept it, the watch which had been so 
precious to Ambrose, he handed it to her, murmuring : “ He bade 
me give it back to you, and tell you how dear it had been to 
him.” 

The lady grasped it; a long shiver crept over her frame; she 
sank into a chair, and burst into tears. Thornton rose to go, for 
he felt his presence an intrusion on such sorrow as hers. 

“JT shall see you again soon, and tell you more of his last 
hours,” he said. And without further formalities, left her alone. 

Three days afterward, he received a delicately written note from 
Katharine Ambrose, expressing an carnest wish for another inter- 
view ; and that evening he again stood in her presence. She met 
him calmly, but in her deep mourning robes scemed quite unlike 
the radiant creature who had crossed his path a few days before. 
They talked long and carnestly. The painful cirenmstances un- 
der which they had formed their acquaintances had broken down 
the barriers that otherwise might have risen between them. As 
time went on, they saw cach other almost daily, and Katharine’s 
face would light up whenever she heard his well-known step. 
Gossip began to report that Captain Thornton was in a fair way 


to win the beauty and heiress; and when rallied about it, Katha- 
rine only smiled, and maintained a provoking silence. 

But all things carthly must have an end, and so did her visit at 
St. Louis. Ere a month had gone by, the lady’s trunks were 
packed for her departure. The last night of her stay, she and 
Clifford Thornton might have been seen standing in the little gar- 
den attached to Esquire Wharton’s house. ‘There had been a long 
conversation, during which the check of Katharine Ambrose had 
more than once flushed to crimson. 

“T must leave you now,” said Thornton, rising. “I hear the 
drum-beat from the fortress yonder. I ought to be there this 
moment.” 

“ But before you go,” murmured Katharine, “ promise that we 
shall meet again in my own home before the summer shall be 
gone.” 

“Twill; Iam as anxious to as you are to have me. Good- 
night. Take good care of your heart.” And wringing her 
hand, Thornton left her. 


Rose Lake sat alone in her chamber, overlooking the waters of 
the Pascagoula. Driven from New Orleans by her dread of Basil 
le Croix, she had taken refuge in this quiet hamlet. Kit Bray 
had provided her a home with a widowed aunt, as kind as his 
mother; he had found employment for Mike, and she gained a 
livelihood with her needle. For months she had seen nothing of 
Le Croix, but she knew from Kit that though he had several times 
gone up the river as far as her olden home, he had not abandoned 
the idea of finding her. She had heard, too, from the same 
source—for the keel-boatman was ever on the alert—that Clifford 
Thornton had been re-called, and stationed at St. Louis to sup- 
press the atrocities of the border league. When this news came 
to her ears, her young heart gave a sudden bound. “ He will 
seck me out; he will find me,” she said, mentally. But time 
dragged on, and he did not come. What could be the reason ? 
Was he too much absorbed in his task, or had he grown tired of 
her? No; she could not believe that; the very thought was 
madness. 

Now, on that summer day, she sat bending over her work, but 
her thoughts were roving away to him, and mechanically she 
stiched fold after fold, band after band. The cheery presence of 
Kit Bray’s Aunt Green broke up her reverie. 

“Well,” she said, sinking down on a simple lounge, and wiping 
the perspiration from her brow, “I’m tired to death a’most ; it’s a 
hot, dusty walk to Woodside, full three miles, too. But Miss 
Katharine was satisfied with your work, and sent you some more. 
They do say she’s going to be married afore a great while, and 
her gentleman is there now—a friend of her brother’s.” 

“Who is he?” asked Rose, carelessly. 

“O, avery handsome young man—Cap’n Thornton, I heered 
her call him, for he came on to the piazza where she had followed 
me.” 

The fine linen dropped from Rose Lake’s hand; a mist swam 
before her eyes: a terrible suspicion flashed through her brain. 
Could Clifford Thornton have been lured from his allegiance to 
her by this pale-faced beauty of the South? She could not yet 
force herself to accept the conviction. 

“Aunt Green,” she resumed, “where did Katharine Ambrose 
meet her lover ?” 

With breathless interest she listened for the answer. Ah, it 
came all too soon for her own peace. 

“Up to St. Louis, where she was a visitin’ awhile ago. I should 
think he might ’bleve himself fortinit, for Miss Katharine has had 
more beaux than a few; besides bein’ han’som, she’s rich, you 
see—the wealthiest heiress in the county.” 

Rose had started to her feet, and stood pale and trembling, every 
word sinking into her heavy heart like an arrow. 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Green, noticing her paleness, “ you’ve been 
gettin’ sick since I’ve been gone. What's the matter? The heat, 
p’raps, and you’ve been too steady at your work. Hadn't you 
better run out and take the air a little ?”’ 

The girl was grateful for this excuse for her strange appearance, 
and tottered from the room. Kate Ambrose’s lover must be Clif- 
ford Thornton, the chivalrous soldier she had met and learned to 
love in her prairie-home. This was the thought that forced itself 
upon her as she moved restlessly along the winding paths of the 
narrow garden. She battled with that thought; she tried to thrust 
it away as unworthy of her, and confide in him as in other days, 
but she could not. Like the goblin of some horrid dream, this 
harrowing doubt haunted her, rising more hideous at every repulse. 
She had been brave through many a trial-hour, but now she was 
weak as a child, and sinking down under a tree, whose shadows 
lay broad and cool in one corner of the garden, she pressed her 
fevered brow hard against the turf. How long she had remained 
there, she did not know, till the wondering exclamation of Mrs. 

}reen aroused her. With a mechanical movement, she followed 
the good woman into the house, where the table was laid for tea, 
and Mike already in his seat. The boy stared as she entered, and 
hurrying to her, whispered : 

“You look terribly, Rose. What has happened ?” 

“T can’t tell you now, Mike; I haven’t strength enough.” 

“Can Lhelp you?” 

“No—O no!” and the words were uttered with a quick, sharp 
articulation ; “I must bear this alone.” 

The boy asked no more, for he had too much delicacy of feel- 
ing; but his eyes wandered wistfully to her during the meal, and 
thongh he made a show of calmness, he scarcely ate a morsel. 

That night, when ail was still within Mrs, Green’s cottage, and 
the hush without was broken by nought save the chirp of the 
cricket, the lament of the whip-poor-will, the soft murmur of the 
Pascagoula as its ripples kissed the bright lips of the flowers which 


bent over the stream, and the occasional dip of an oar as a boat 
glided across the waters, Rose Lake stole forth with a noiseless 
tread. Fora moment after she had closed the little white gate 
behind her, she stood in a listening attitude, and then drawing her 
thick veil over her face, darted along the high-road. For a time 
she kept up the speed with which she had set out, but at length 
her step grew unsteady. Again and again she stopped and looked 
back, as if half decided to abandon her project, and more than 
once sank by the wayside, tired, faint, despondent; but a voice 
low down in her heart would say, “On, on!” and she would 
resume her journey. 

Finally she reached a gate-way quite unlike that before Widow 
Green’s cottage—a gate-way like the demesne now stretching out 
in the moonlight, grand and imposing. The gate was wide open, 
and she hurried a short distance along the broad carriage-way, and 
then struck into a path that led across the lawn into other grounds 
fair as the enchanted regions which Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw. Foun- 
tains flung their silvery jets into the air, murmuring the while like 
the fabled syren ; shy deer tossed their antlered heads, and bound- 
ed off into the shade of the tall trees, scared at the sound of a 
footstep, and here and there a graceful shape stood white and still 
in its marble beauty, as if some stray god from Olympian heights, 
some fairy presence pausing to look back at the loveliness of the 
scene, had by a sorcerer’s wand been turned into stone. But Rose 
scarcely heeded these things ; every thought was absorbed in one 
wild purpose—to see the mistress of Woodside, and know from 
her own observation whether all which she had feared could be 
true. 

At last she stopped; before her rose a flight of stone steps; 
should she ascend them? She shrank into the shadow of a clump 
of laburnum shrubs, and listened. Nothing was to be heard. 
Stealthily she glanced into the breezy hall, revealed in its Oriental 
magnificence by the light of the lamp overhead; nobody was 
there but the black porter, and he was asleep in a bamboo chair. 
She darted in; a door stood ajar, and gliding through it, she 
passed through room after room, all of them furnished most 
luxuriously. 

Finally she crossed the corridor, and entered a spacious apart- 
ment, over which a cluster of crystal lamps, lily-shaped, and fed 
with perfumed oil, shed a radiance soft as Italian moonbeams. 
The carpet into which her feet sank as if it had been thrice piled 
with velvet, the lace curtains just stirred by the air which came in 
gentle breaths through the windows, the French chairs and lounges, 
the gilded harp, the guitar which had evidently been thrown aside 
in haste, the rare bijouterie—all bespoke not only lavish expendi- 
ture, but a taste more modern than that which had selected the 
heavy hangings and cumbrous furniture of the rooms she had seen 
on her way to this. “It must be her favorite room,” said Rose. 
“T will wait.” 

She had seareely spoken, when she heard voices in the balcony. 
How one of those voices, manly and musical, struck upon her ear ! 
—it was Clifford Thornton’s. The poor girl reeled, but she had 
presence of mind enough to conceal herself in a recess near. 
When she had stilled the throbbing of her heart, so as to be able 
to hear, Thornton was speaking 

“And are you sure—quite sure,” he said, carnestly, “that you 
have not mistaken a friendly regard fora deeper, holier sentiment ? 
IT ask this question in kindness, Katharine. It is a great thing to 
cherish a true love.” 

“T don’t blame you in the least for these inquiries,” replied his 
companion ; “it is but natural you should make them. I have 
had many professed admirers; I have often felt flattered, but my 
heart was never touched through it all. Now,” and her tones 
grew tremulous with emotion,—‘“ now, Clifford, I know what love 
is.” 

“ Be assured that I fully appreciate your affection. But it will 
be tested to the utmost ; your friends, your family will set them- 
selves against it; they will not suffer you, a petted heiress, with a 
score of suitors at your fect, to be thrown away on a poor young 
soldier.” 

“ Clifford, I am mistress of my own actions. This wealth was 
given me unencumbered ; may I not do what I will with it? Be- 
* and she paused for a moment, “I believe he 
whose approval I used to value above all else in the world—I 
believe my brother would smile on this love.” 

“Noble Kate, I dare hope so, too !”’ 

Clifford Thornton’s tones were full of deep feeling as he uttered 
these words, and Rose could bear no more. She crept from the 
recess back through the luxurious apartments, and into the great 
hall with its grand staircase, its tessellated floor, its wns and 
costly sculpture. ‘ This is nicer than the backwoodsman’s cabin,” 
she said, ironically, and hurried past the porter, who still slept 
soundly. Poor black Pomp! that girl, so young, so beautiful, so 
full of hope once, envied him his rest. She started wearily on; 
but a sudden thought drove her to a spot where she could see the 
balcony, and be herself unobserved. They yet stood there—Clif- 
ford Thornton and the stately Katharine. His head was bent 
toward the lady, and her eyes were upturned to his. 


sides—besides,’ 


A bitter pang convulsed Rose Lake as she staggered away, and 
it seemed as if, like one of old she could say, “ My burden is greater 
than I can bear.” Above her the moon walked in glory, and the 
stars moved on in their calm and beautiful pilgrimage to some 
shining Mecca of the skies. The wind fanned her brow like a 
viewless wing ; the air was heavy with the perfume of cape-jas- 
mine, and tube-roses, and bridal orange-flowers, and all around 
her brooded the soothing presence of the summer night. But these 
came to the girl like a mockery of her woe ; within, storm-clouds 
hung dark and sullen, the blast swept by, the troubled waters of 
her soul heaved in black surges, and in the midst of the tempest, 
the one hope of her life seemed a perfect wreck. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘* Beware of desperate steps! the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

Ir will doubtless be remembered that almost immediately after 
Rose Lake’s flight from her home, her father set out in pursuit of 
her. He had a strong, swift-footed horse, and pressed on at his 
utmost speed for three days, stopping at night to rest himself and 
his weary animal. On the morning of the fourth day, he met a 
party of trappers going homeward. One of them was a neighbor 
of Lake’s, in whom he had great confidence. The two men shook 
hands, and then with no little pride, Ben ‘Thorn began to tell of 
his success. 

“Hold a minute, Ben,” interposed Lake. ‘ Rose has run away. 
You know I promised her to Le Croix, the fur-merchant you’ve 
traded with sometimes, and that she always set herself up against 
the match. Well, since you’ve been away, one of these govern- 
ment companies, bound for the Rocky Mountains, encamped 
awhile in our neighborhood, waiting for supplies to come up river, 
and one of their number and my girl met ;” and the backwoodsman 
went rapidly on to tell of the principal events of their acquaintance 
which had come to his knowledge, the ruse employed to blind the 
eyes of the lovers and hasten the young man’s departure, and their 
utter astonishment at the flight of Rose, at the very time when they all 
thought she had grown wonderfully submissive. “And now,” 
continued Lake, “have you seen this company, headed by Cap- 
tain Thornton ?” 

“Captain Thornton! why, yes, yes, neighbor Lake. We've 
been campin’ within a gun-shot of ’em for more’n a week, ’cause 
you see the beaver was plenty in them parts. I begun to set 
powerful high by Thornton and his gang.” 

“Well, that’s not to the point. If he’d been off after Rose you 
would know it; and Ben, I believe your word is as good as an 
oath. Has he been in any such rascally business ?” 

“No; true’s I’m a livin’ man, he aint. I reckon you wouldn’t 
thought he had any time for’t, if you had been thar; he had as 
much as he could do to fight a pack of Blackfeet.” 

“ But perhaps he might send a trusty comrade if he couldn’t 
leave.” 

“No, he didn’t. Iknew’em every soul of the company, and 
thar wa’n’t none of ’em missin’. He aint carried off your darter, 
I'm sartin.” 

“Then there is no use of my going on,” said the backwoods- 
man; “I rather think I'll hurry back. I suppose Le Croix is in 
a fever of impatience.” 

For a time Lake travelled with the trappers, but as their pro- 
gress was leisurely, and they ever and anon stopped to examine 
the foot-prints of wild beasts in the sand, or follow with their dogs 
on the trail, he grew restless, and spurred onward. When he 
reached the border, he found Basil le Croix in a state of high ex- 
citement, for he had just heard that Rose Lake had fled down the 
Mississippi under the care of the keel-boatmen. His informant 
was a boatman, whom Kit Bray had deposed for some lawless 
outrage. Lake’s next inquiry was for Hortense. Le Croix mut- 
tered an oath, and added, fiercely : 

“When I got back to the cabin, she was gone. Margery left 
her lying on the bed, apparently sound asleep; she wasn’t absent 
a half hour; when she returned, the woman had fled, and she 
could get no clue to her flight.” 

“ By my faith!’ cried Lake, “I’ve heard it said, ‘ misfortunes, 
like black-birds, always come in flocks,’ and I believe it. What 
now, Le Croix ?” 

“Tm going off down river on the pursuit as fast as time and 
tide can curry me. You must spare your house-keeper for the 
present; she will be invaluable to me in this crisis.” 

“Very well. Away with you! Success to your search!” 
And leaving the fur-merchant to make his voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi with the old hag, the backwoodsman retraced his steps to 
his cabin. 

He had not been at home long before he became sensible of a 
watchful presence near him. Chancing to look up from a brown 
study by the hearthstone at night, he had more than once detected 
a pair of eyes, small, black and keen, peering at him through 
some crevice in the rough walls, the few panes of glass in the 
window or the half-open door. Two or three times in the solemn 
hush of the midnight, he had waked, and found those eyes gazing 
upon him from a rude casement just over the head of his bed. 
When coming in from the chase, with rifle and game over his 
shoulder, he had often felt certain that the same vigilance was on 
the alert, for he could hear a step, soft, wary, cat-like, following 
him, but it never kept up the pursuit when he emerged from the 
dense shadows of the woodland. What was this that so haunted 
him ?—a human or a ghostly being? Giles Lake wished, and yet 
to confess the exact truth, scarcely dared know. 

The impression produced by such strange surveillance oppressed 
him painfully. He could not go out or come in with freedom, for 
gradually the watching increased. In his superstitious moods, he 
would sometimes think it was the spirit of Rose Lake’s dead mo- 
ther, roused from her rest beneath the churchyard mould by his 
harshness, his tyranny. Again, growing brave, he would shake 
off these fears, and think it perchance a strolling robber, whom he 
would yet meet face to face, and punish for his boldness. ‘The 
conflict going on in his mind preyed upon his strength, and when 
he began to realize this, with one of those mighty efforts which 
only a strong, deep nature can make, he resolved to know more 
of the spell which had been laid upon him, and the wizard by 
whom it had been wrought. 

A dismal November day was sinking into the dull, gray even- 
ing twilight, as the backwoodsman hurried along one of the wind- 
ing paths of a lonesome forest. ‘The wind swept by in fitful gusts, 
rustling the dead leaves; a pack of hungry wolves were growling 


over some prey that did not satisfy their keen appetites ; vista on 
vista opened before him, it would seem leading to labyrinths as 
interminable as that famed in classic story, and the moon, pale and 
terror-stricken, only now and then ventured to peer over her bul- 
wark of clouds. Lake walked on firmly, steadily, till he heard a 
crackling near, and then the strange step which had been wont to 
follow him, and his heart began to beat fast. 

“Giles Lake, stop !” exclaimed a voice behind him. 

But the backwoodsman did not appear to heed it; without 
quickening his pace, he moved onward. 

“Stop, as you value your life!’ again cried that shrill voice. 

Still Lake kept on. The next moment a bullet whizzed by ; but 
yet he preserved his self-control. There were a few vigorous 
bounds, and then a hand grasped his arm. He looked round ; the 
moonlight, shining clearly then, revealed a wild desperado. His 
eyes, Lake saw at a glance, were the same that had been watching 
him so intently ; his face thin, and almost ghastly in its paleness, 
with no beard save a moustache which delicately shaded his upper 
lip. 

“And so you’re one of the border league, I take it ?” said Lake. 
“What would you with me? I’ve no money—nothing but what 
my strong right arm brings me ;” and he held it up proudly. 

The stranger laughed. : 

“T don’t deny any of your charges,” he replied, coolly; “it 
wears a man’s life out to get an honest living, and I don’t pre- 
tend to. I like your courage, your gigantic strength ; 1 want to 
be better acquainted with you.” 

“Umph!” muttered Lake; “why didn’t you come out and 
show your colors first, and not cruise round like a pirate with a 
black flag ?” 

“Ha! you’ve struck the nail on the head. That’s my true 
ensign. I’m as much of a pirate, for aught I know, as any buc- 
caneer on the high seas. Gold pours into my hands, and it’s a 
bold, free life to lead.” 

“Bold, free life!” sneered Lake ; “I should think it was. Why, 
you’re the veriest set of poltroons and slaves in Christendom; 
you don’t dare show your heads by daylight before honest men, 
and if you do chance to meet one, your cheeks burn with a blush 
of shame. You are despised, hunted, denned like wild beasts ; 
there isn’t a man, woman or child who is in the least respectable 
who wouldn’t think they were doing God’s service to bring you to 
justice ;” and suiting the action to the word, the sturdy backwoods- 
man dropped his game, and fastened an iron grasp on the despe- 
rado. ‘‘ Come along,” he added; “ come, and we’ll have a little 
talk with old Squire Turner, the magistrate.” And he dragged 
the marauder away with the utmost ease. 

But in another moment he set up a long, loud whistle. Quick 
as thought, a dozen dark forms came leaping from the thick shrub- 
bery near. Lake was overpowered, and borne blindfold from the 
wood. How far he was carried he had no means of knowing till 
the bandage was removed from his eyes; then he found himself in 
the half-ruined fort from which he had heard so regularly those 
midnight guns. A pale light streamed down from some hidden 
apparatus overhead, revealing the rough walls, the hard flags be- 
neath, and the circle of men gathered about him with drawn 
swords. Their dress was outre in the extreme; their aspect grim 
enough to have terrified a less courageous person than Lake. The 
desperado who had first waylaid him occupied a seat a little apart 
from the rest, and now wore a jaunty, purple velvet cap with gold 
tassels, neatly-fitting small-clothes, with jewelled knee and shoe 
buckles, a satin vest stiff with embroidery, and open at the chest 
to reveal ruffles of the finest linen, in which blazed a costly brooch, 
while a surcoat of green cloth, lined and bordered with sable, was 
carelessly gathered around him. 

“Well,” said this man, the leader, the main-spring of the border 
league, “ you're up on trial where there is neither judge, jury, nor 
lawyer. Giles Lake, what have you to say for yourself? You 
are our prisoner ; from us there is no escape. As I told you, we 
get our money as fancy dictates ; but we are going to be the lords 
of the West yet. Wealth flows in faster than we can invest it. 
We bow to no law; we fear neither God nor man. Join us, and 
you shall be a master-spirit among us. We have long been schem- 
ing to get you, and now you’re in our power. Will you take the 
oath ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Lake, and the whole band pressed eagerly for- 
ward, “but not the one you think. I have my faults, my sins, 
but I never will be a member of the border league, so help me 
God!” And he solemnly raised his hand toward heaven. 

At first the men looked at each other in wonder; this daring 
vow not only astonished, but almost awed them. The leader, 
seeing the effect of it, and wishing to shake off the impression, 
leaned back in his chair of state, and laughed heartily. 

“ Ha, ha! better and better,” he cried. “1 like your spirit more 
and more, Lake ; you’ll be a more faithful ally for it when you do 
yield. Reflection is a capital thing for the obstinate. A few 
months’ solitude will bring you to your senses. Comrades, take 
him off to the lodgings we’ve prepared for him!” 

It was the work of a moment to blindfold the backwoodsman 
once more, and then he was borne away. 

Day after day dragged on, and Mary Lake, who had been left at 
the cabin with only a litt’e boy her brother had brought to supply 
in a measure Mike’s place, began to grow very anxious. The 
backwoodsman had gone out hunting, and said nothing to indi- 
cate that he intended to remain long away. This was quite un- 
usual for him. What could have occasioned such an absence ? 
Had he been called off by Le Croix unexpectedly, or was he dead 
somewhere in the wilderness? Poor Mary’s heart grew heavy at 
these thoughts ; he was her sole protector, and though often stern, 
nay, harsh to others, always treated her with brotherly considera- 
tion, keeping to the very letter the solemn promise he had made 


to protect her. In those western wilds, where there was so much 
to fear from the lurking Indian and the lawless desperado, she had 
never been afraid when Giles was near. But now she could nei- 
ther eat, sleep, nor work; more than once, when she caught 
glimpses of dark forms hovering about the dwelling, she threw up 
her thin hands, and with a wild shriek fell senseless to the floor. 

One evening she heard a quick, imperative rap at the door, and 
with many a foreboding of evil, opened it. She had expected to 
see some grim man, but instead two female figures stood on the 
threshold. The light of the candle in her hand flashed over them, 
and she immediately recognized one as the woman who had asked 
for a bit of cold victuals there, and afterwards assisted Rose to 
escape ; the other as Luane, the wife of the Sioux chief, with 
whom she knew Mike Shaw had been a great favorite. 

“Can you bear unpleasant tidings?” said the white woman, 
with a touch of compassion in her manner. “ Brace yourself up 
to endurance, and yet hope for the best. Your brother has fallen 
into the hands of the border league.” 

Mary Lake uttered a low cry, but after ® moment or two re- 
gained some degree of composure. 

“He is likely to be a prisoner for awhile, and it isn’t fitting that 
you should stay here. Will you trust yourself with me ?” 

“O, yes. Iknow Iam not safe here; but Rufus?’ and she 
pointed to the chore-boy. 

“ He shall be cared for, too. Come, get ready ; quick!’ 

Hurricdly Mary Lake put on her hood and cloak, while the boy 
buttoned his coat and adjusted his cap, and then the four moved 
to the river’s brink. An Indian canoe lay rocking on the waters, 
and into this they sprang. Luane took up the oars, and giving a 
few vigorous strokes, sent the canoe dancing down the river. 

That night, Antoine l’Estrange, the leader of the border league, 
stationed three trusty men outside, and crept cautiously through 
the low doorway of Giles Lake’s cabin. It looked very lonesome 
there ; the wind swept down the fireless chimney in raw gusts ; 
dense shadows brooded around; not a step save his own stealthy 
footfalls, not even a breath was to be heard; only the measured 
tick, tick, tick, of the old clock broke the solemn hush. Antoine 
struck a light, and then kindled a torch which he took from a pile 
of wood in the corner. He searched the kitchen, the little sleep- 
ing-rooms, the dark loft above. 

“Sacre!” he muttered, coming down the ladder ; “ ma’amselle 
isn’t at home to visitors. I’m sorry—terrible sorry. I would 
have given a hundred dollars to have got her in my clutches ; it 
would have been so admirable to drive her stern brother to sub- 
mission by threatening her. But the woman’s been too quick for 
me. Can anybody have discovered our plan and told her? Mon 
Dieu! I believe the walls begin to have ears. However, I can’t 
afford to lose any time in speculation. Now forit!’’ And carefully 
arranging the torch in the fire-place, he began to search an old- 
fashioned bureau near. 

The drawers had been locked before the house was abandoned, 
but Antoine |’Estrange drew a bunch of false keys from his pocket, 
and opened one after another with the utmost ease. The investi- 
gation of their contents seemed quite unsatisfactory; there were 
piles of household linen scented with fragrant mint, an assortment 
of cast-off finery which Mary Lake had worn in younger and 
brighter days, and the fleecy muslin intended for the bridal dress 
of Rose. With a gesture of impatience, Antoine closed them, 
and flung back the lid of the desk, revealing many a pigeon-hole 
quaintly carved and stuffed with yellow papers; he looked these 
over, but they were of no importance to him, and he thrust them 
down. 

Suddenly, however, he chanced to touch a panel, and it flew 
back, disclosing a little trunk with “G. L.’’ emblazoned on the 
lid with brass nails. It had no lock, and L’Estrange felt certain 
it was fastened by some secret spring. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, “Ihave it now in spite of him. 
Here’s asecret spring, but what cares Antoine l’Estrange for that ?” 
And thrusting a wire into the fastenings, he worked diligently a 
few moments. Then the lid sprung back, and with wild eager- 
ness he poured out the contents of the trunk. What were they? 
A pile of letters grown yellow with age, a long, bright tress of 
hair, a kid glove which must once have fitted a dainty hand, and 
a few faded flowers that crumbled beneath his touch—relics of a 
passage in Giles Lake’s life, over which darkness and silence had 
long brooded. Antoine muttered an oath to vent his rage and 
disappointment, and then added : “ Some of the backwoodsman’s 
keepsakes, I suppose. Well, I don’t want them;” and restoring 
them to the trunk, he re-fastened it, and turned from the bureau. 

Instantly he called in his men, and every nook and corner of 
the cabin was searched; the rude tiles of the hearth torn up, 
boards wrenched from the floor, and even the crevices of the walls 
inspected ; but to no purpose; nothing valuable was found, and 
L’Estrange and his party returned to headquarters in no very 
enviable mood. 


Giles Lake sat alone in the prison-house, into which he had been 
thrust after refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the border 
league. It was broad daylight without, but there thick darkness 
would have brooded, had not the light of a lamp illumined the 
place. Thus far his captors had treated him liberally in many 
things ; there was the nicest of food on his table, the choicest vin- 
tage of France, but of these drinks Lake was shy, for he wished 
to be clear-headed. The members occasionally dropped in, dressed 
with lavish elegance, and apnearing the most free and easy fellows 
in the world ; there were reading, and music, and chess, and whist- 
playing; but Lake knew that all this was done for effect,—that 
they wished to dazzle him with their gay life, and make him yield 
to their influence. But every noble impulse in his nature arose 
and set themselves in battle array against the subtle power of his 
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tempters. His hearing was acute as an Indian’s, and he, therefore, 
heard much of which his captors supposed him entirely ignorant. 
He had managed to loosen a few stones of the wall which sepa- 
rated his room from that where they often met and talked over 
their plans and successes, and through this he began to watch 
them. One day he heard a stranger’s voice there, and peering in, 
saw a young man standing by an open chest weil-filled with gold, 
while Antoine |’Estrange stood near. 

“Why, you don’t say,” cried the stranger, “that you’ve got 
that ere chist brim full 0’ gold !” 

“Yes, indeed, and a dozen more just like it. 
man,money rains into our dishes,and they are always right side up.” 


I tell you, young 


“Jingo! I reckon that’s so. I never see so much money to- 
gether afore in my life, and I’spose I never should now, if you 
hadn’t axed me down here and been so gentleman-like. Hullo! 
what’s that ere? “Taint Wildfire scamperin’ off, is’t?’’ And he 
paused and listened. 

“Wildfire what’s that?” 

“My colt. She’s kinder skittish sometimes.” 

““She’ll do well enough. Look here ; do you like money ?” 

“Money? Ireckon Ido. Try me and see.” 

L’Estrange laughed. 

“Are you getting rich fast?’ 

“No, indeed. [slave myselfto death, and then don’t git nothin’ 
for’t ; live from hand to mouth e’enamost. I declar I’m confounded 
tired on’t.”” 

“Would you like a change if in a few years it would make you 
a rich man ?”’ 

The young rustic rubbed his hands. 

“That’s what I should. Do you know of any sich chance, 
stranger 

“Yes; I offer it to you now. You've heard of the border 
league 

The other nodded, and Antoine went on : 

“Well, I am its leader.” 

“You don’t say!” And the rustic stared and bowed stiffly. 

“Yes; I’m the terror of the border—I and my men, rather. 
The world owes us a living, and we’re determined to have it with- 
out plodding on week in and week out, as some people do. We 
don’t work half the time ; we’re a jolly set, too. You would like 
our life, know. Will you join us?” 

“Well, now, vou’ve rayther took me by surprise. I should like 
to think on’t awhile. It takes Hep Draw some time to make up 
his mind, but when he does, he’ll stick to it, I tell ye.” 

Antoine looked momentarily discomposed, but soon added : 

“As you like. You can stay with us to-day, and to-night give 
us your answer.” 

“Agreed,” said the young man ; and arm in arm they sauntered 
away. 

In a few moments, however, L’Estrange came back with another 
man, one of his band, who was high in authority. 

“That raw rustic!” he said, apparently continuing a conversa- 
tion that had been. begun before ; “ why, you are mad—stark mad !” 

“No, I’m not,” replied Antoine. “This note I hold in my 
hands says that he is keen-sighted, bold, persevering, and his very 
rusticity will be a capital mask, and make him the best spy we 
could have.” 

This argument seemed to satisfy the opposer, and thus the mat- 
ter was settled. 

Several hours later, Lake saw the prominent men of the band 
assemble to await the appearance of Hep Draw. He soon came 
in with one of the league, and Antoine |’Estrange began the cere- 


‘monies of the evening. 


“Mirahep Draw,” he exclaimed, “have you decided to accept 
our office ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A murmur of applause ran round the circle. 

“You will then prepare to take the oath. Gaspard, bring forth 
the cross.” 

“What’s that ?” interposed the young man. “I don’t want to 
go through any long flummery; there aint no need on’t. Hep 
Draw’s word is as good as his oath. I will be as watchful, and 
bold, and parseverin’ as any of ye, I’ll warrant. Wont this do as 
well as swearing ?¢”’ 

Antoine and his worthies held a brief parley, and then, contrary 
to all rules, decided to initiate him without the oath, Hep Draw 
having been strongly recommended by a powerful ally. This 
ceremonial over, and all but Antoine and his prime minister dis- 
persed, the two had a conference which Lake could not understand, 
as they spoke in French ; but at length L’Estrange entered his 
cell-like apartment, not, however, before the backwoodsman had 
arranged the loosened stones in the wall, so as not to attract atten- 
tion. Antoine seated himself in one chair, and placing his feet in 
another, lighted a cigar, and began to smoke. 

“Well, Lake,” he said, after eyeing his prisoner awhile, “how 
do you like your quarters ?” 

“Not at all,” growled the backwoodsman. 

“You’ve only to speak the word and you are free; but under 
certain conditions, of course. Giles Lake, you have a treasure ?” 

Lake started to his feet; this revelation burst upon him like a 
thunderbolt; one of the long-hoarded secrets of his life had been 
discovered, and by some of those outlaws. The thought sent the 
blood leaping madly through his veins, but he did not open his 
lips to acknowledge or refute the charge. 

“Give us that,”’ pursued L’Estrange, “and you are set at liber- 
ty; refuse, and you shall starve here.” And fixing his basilisk 
eye on the backwoodsman, he watched the effect of his words. 

“Antoine |’Estrange,” cried Lake, “I’d sooner pluck out my 
right eye, or cut off my right hand, than yield. Do your worst; I 
defy you!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


When we have hoped, sought, striven, lost our aim, 
Then the truth fronts us, beaming out of darkness, 
‘Like a white brow through its o’ershadowing hair.—Festvs. 

We left Rose Lake standing in the grounds of Woodside, 
ulmost overwhelmed with the sorrow that had just come upon her. 
She had borne other griefs courageously, but the thought that after 
all she had suffered for his sake, Clifford Thornton should have 
proved false, was agonizing. How she reached Widow Green’s 
quiet little home, she scarcely knew, but at midnight she again 
found herself in her own room at the cottage. Was it some good 
angel who whispered to the poor girl that she should raise her 
tired eyes upward? I cannot say, but I know that through the 
gloom of her tempest-tossed heart trembled another hope—a hope 
so strong it amounted to a positive belief that He, without whose 
notice a sparrow cannot fall to the ground, would guide, and guard, 
and sustain her. She flung herself down on the bed and fell asleep. 

When she met Mike at breakfast the next morning, her face 
was perfectly colorless, but very calm. As soon as the boy had 
finished his meal, she left the table and followed him into the 
garden. 

“You have something to say to me, I know,” began the boy. 

“Yes, Mike. You and I both have been deceived in Clifford 
Thornton ; he is not what he seems ; he is false to me.” 

“OQ, Rose, I can’t believe it,—he was so generous, so true-heart- 
ed. You must be mistaken ; it can’t be !’”’ 

“So I said at first. I wouldn’t credit the story till I had seen 
and heard for myself.” 

“ What?’ breathlessly queried the boy. 

A slight shudder passed over the girl’s frame. 

“Tam not strong enough yet to reveal it,” she replied. ‘ But 
I’ve been to Woodside ; I’ve seen them together—he and his new 
lady-love, Katharine Ambrose.” 

“What! Captain Ambrose’s sister?” 

“Yes, Mike, the richest heiress in the county, the belle of Mis- 
sissippi. I suppose he thinks it a good exchange.” 

Mike shook his head, and with a puzzled look walked off to his 
work. He had not gone far before he met Kit Bray. There was 
a cordial greeting, and then the boatman’s first inquiry was for 
Rose. Mike at once told him what had just passed between him 
and the girl. Kit’s brow darkened, and assuming a pugilistic atti- 
tude, he vowed vengeance on Thornton. But Mike somewhat 
mollified him, and he concluded to wait till evening before pre- 
senting himself at Woodside. 

As Thornton rode up the long avenue that led to the mansion, 
just at night-fall, he became aware that he was followed. Reining 
his steed, he glanced back. There stood a Herculean figure. 

“Who are you thus to dog my steps?” he cried, fiercely. 

“T’m Kit Bray, sir, a Mississippi boatman.” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“A little talk, cap’n. Do you remember Rose Lake ?” 

Aunt Mary’s words flashed through Thornton’s memory, and 
springing from his horse, he joined Kit. A few moments after- 
ward, Mike Shaw came up, and the three held an earnest conver- 
sation. 

Widow Green’s clock was striking nine when a carriage stopped 
at the door, and two persons alighted and were admitted. 

“She’s in her own room,” said the good woman, as her visitors 
inquired for Rose; and one, a lady, insisted on going into her 
chamber alone. Rose sat with her hands folded on the table, and 
her brow resting on them, lost in thought. 

“ Look up,” said a voice in her ear, and she raised her drooping 
head. There stood a woman of stately presence, proud and fair 
as if she had stepped down from some niche in an old baronial 
hall, with delicate features, soft brown eyes, and a dash of gold in 
her hair. But if she was fascinated by this vision, the lady was 
not less so by the darkly beautiful face of the young exile. 

“You are Rose Lake ?”’ she said, laying her white and richly- 
jewelled hand on the girl’s brow. 

“And you are—” 

“Kate Ambrose. I have been longing to see you. I don’t 
wonder that Captain Thornton fell in love with your beauty.” 

Rose Lake started to her feet ; a flush of indignant pride burned 
through the clear olive of her check. 

“If you had a woman’s heart you would not mock me,” she 
cried ; “I cannot believe that your betrothed lover would allow 
this. Clifford Thornton used to be generous.” 

Katharine Ambrose opened her slumberous eyes in astonishment. 

“Why, you've fallen into the general error of supposing us 
engaged,” she said, quickly. “I never thought of Captain Thorn- 
ton as a lover till other people put it into my head, and then only 
to laugh at the idea. But he shall explain; he is waiting below; 
go down.” And with instinctive delicacy, Katharine closed the 
door after the retreating form of Rose. 

Mechanically, the poor girl tottered into the little parlor, and on 
the threshold the long-parted ones met. 

“ Rose—dear Rose,” murmured that voice which had lost none 
of its olden sweetness ; and ,ooking into his eyes, Rose felt that 
his fickleness was a dream, his truth a blessed reality. ‘ You have 
doubted me,” he resumed; “Rose, how could you? Nothing 
could have shaken my faith in you.” And there was mournful 
reproach in look, and tone, and manner. 

For a moment the girl’s eyes fell beneath his glance, and she 
sternly upbraided herself for having thus wronged him; but she 
remembered the evidence of her own senses the night she watched 
and listened at Woodside, and once more her faith wavered. 

“T could not bring myself to believe you false,” she said, half- 
withdrawing from his encircling arm, “till—till—I went secretly 
to the home of the heiress. I stole into one of the rooms; you 


and she were in the balcony just outside, and the temptation to 


listen grew irresistible. I recollect every word of the conversation 
as well as if it had been written out before me in letters of fire.” 
And she went on to repeat the talk she had overheard, verbatim. 

“O, Rose, I don’t blame you now,” cried Thornton. “ You 
thought you had good reason to doubt me, for you heard only 
enough to delude you into the belief that I was making love to 
Katharine. Had you stayed longer, you would have learned the 
truth. Listen: You know that her brother when he died com- 
missioned me to carry the tidings of his death to his sister, and 
required a promise from me that I would prove myself a friend on 
whom she could rely. While at St. Louis, I met her quite often, 
but only on friendly ground ; we soon understood each other. The 
last night of her stay, she confided to me her heart’s dearest secret, 
—that out of all her suitors, she had elected a poor young soldier 
as the one she should marry, if she ever married at all. She knew 
her family and friends would oppose it, but trusting in my judg- 
ment, thought she should like to have my opinion as to whether 
she loved worthily, and for that purpose urged me to come here 
and meet him this summer, as he would be at home on leave of 
absence. On the other hand, I frankly told her of my love for 
and betrothal to you. Our conversation in the balcony was with 
regard to Vincent Somers.” 

“Thank God !” murmured Rose. ‘“ I was wrong to doubt you.” 
And her dark eyes grew misty with tears. 

But Clifford ‘Thornton only folded her closer to his heart, and 
left the kiss of reconciliation on her brow. ‘Then sitting down 
together, Rose began the story of her wanderings, but she was 
interrupted by a voice outside the half-open door. 

“May I come in?” it pleaded, and Rose sprang to admit Katha- 
rine Ambrose. 

“The cloud has passed,” said Thornton. 

“So I see,” replied Katharine, with an arch glance. “This 
little girl looks somewhat more friendly than she did when we first 
met. But I can’t stop to discuss it here; I’m going to carry you 
both off to Woodside, and there you may talk to your heart’s con- 
tent. Come, Rose; where are your shawl and hat?” 

In a few moments the three were seated in the carriage, on their 
way to the home of Katharine Ambrose. Two days later, Clifford 
Thornton left Rose with Katharine, and set out for St. Louis. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

{Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be hed at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots. 


FREDERIC W. LINCOLN, JR., MAYOR OF BOSTON. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81.] 

Mr. Lincoln has been a frequent contributor to the press, 
and has delivered several occasional addresses which have been 
published. His writings are all characterized by soundness of 
judgment, correctness of taste, and purity and elevation of moral 
tone. The brief reply to the congratulations of his fellow-citizens 
on the evening of the day of election, has been universally ad- 
mired, and his recent inaugural address could not have been more 
appropriate or felicitous. The honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
which was conferred upon him by Harvard College, in 1855, was 
a merited tribute to his character, attainments and public services 
It was with much reluctance, and after earnest solicitation from 
many quarters, that he allowed himself to be a candidate for the 
mayoralty. His election by nearly 4000 majority was a sponta- 
neous and cordial expression of the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow-citizens. In view of his established reputation for probity, 
steadiness, independence and moral spotlessness, we cannot but 
regard it as a manifestation no less honorable to the inhabitants 
of Boston than to himself. It proves that they regard principle 
more than partisanship, and are actuated by higher considerations 
than such as are involved with political combinations and intrigues. 
Mr. Lincoln possesses excellent qualifications for his new position, 
and he will be faithful to the best of his abilities. Whether his 
administration will be popular or not, it is impossible to foretell, 
but we are sure that it will be just, prudent and economical, con- 
trolled by the purest principles and actuated by a disinterested 
regard to the public welfare. Mr. Lincoln added the “Jr.” to his 
name when he went into business for himself, to distinguish him 
from his uncle, Colonel F. W. Lincoln. ‘The portrait of Mr. 
Lincoln, which accompanies this sketch, was drawn expressly for 
the Pictorial by Mr. Waud, and is engraved with much nicety and 
skill by Mr. Hayes. 
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A “FINE OLD RUIN” IN VIRGINIA. 

A correspondent communicates the following, under the title ot 
“A Sad Scene,” to the Southern Churchman :—‘“A solitary trav- 
eller lately stopped his horse by the roadside, near the source of 
Potomac Creek, in Stafford county, Va., and fastening his horse 
to a tree, proceeded to force his way through a thicket of bushes 
and brambles which surrounded the massive walls ot ‘old Poto- 
mac Church,’ rising in solemn majesty amid some giant forest 
trees, which the good sense anid piety of some honest farmer left 
as a beacon to the taste of a generation that is no more. It was a 
sad scene. There, within a short distance of several small frame 
houses for worship, stood’ this magnificent old ruin, in solitary 
grandeur, a memento of the past. Washington, Madison, and 
Monroe, no doubt often trod its courts, for it was on the direct 
route from their homes in youth, and the capitol. Some master- 
genius had planned and built it, for even in its ruins, it far sur- 
passes all other old country churches that we have seen in Virginia, 
or indeed in any State. And it may yet be filled with eager wor- 
shippers, if some pious hand could be found to re-roof its massive 
walls. Two thousand people could find ample standing room 
within its spacious courts, whose magnificent arches are expo 
to the combined effects of the weather, the frost, and the outward 
pressure of a dissected roof.” 


A NEW STORY OF SPURGEON, 

Recently, during one of his discourses, a respectable gentleman 
was so carried away by the eloquence with which he invested his 
subject, that at the close of a brilliant sentence, he could not avoid 
exclaiming, “Good!” All eyes were of course fixed upon him 
for the moment, and his embarrassment can be imagined. At the 
close of the services, the gentleman went up to Spurgeon, and 
asked his pardon for an interruption which, he said, the excited 
state of his feelings must excuse. ‘ Say no more, my dear sit,— 
say no more,” was the minister’s answer. ‘“ Do it again whenever 
the spirit moves you. If you hear a preacher say anything that 
stirs the blood within you, don’t fail to shout out ‘ Y If eve 
one were to do so, we should have better preachers and better men. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

The pictures on this page represent, first, a general view of 
Syracuse, taken from the water-works, showing the topography of 
its site, with its cultivated environs and sweeping hills, the city, 
with its pleasant dwellings and numerous white spires, occupying 
the valley; and the second, a view on Salina Street, with a bridge 
crossing the canal, on which tow boats are seen. This picture is 
enlivened by the representation of a column of volunteers on the 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


march, turning the angle of a street. Syracuse is in central New 
York, is the capital of Onondaga county, and occupies a level 
plateau on the south end of Onondaga Lake, and on a creek of 
that name, 148 miles by railroad west by north of Albany. The 
city is well built, the houses and stores being mostly of brick and 
stone, flanking spacious streets which are laid out at right angles. 

The churches, "akeal houses, and other public buildings, | are credit- 
able specimens of American architecture. The city is intersected 


VIEW OF SALINA STR:ET, § SYRACUST, NEW YORK. 


= 


by the Erie Canal, a portion of which is shown in our second en- 

raving, and this is crossed at right angles by the Oswego Canal. 

he New York Central Railroad divides into two branches at 
Syracuse, one leading directly to Rochester, and the other pursu- 
ing a more circuitous route by way of Auburn and Geneva. Syra- 
cuse is remarkable as the seat of the most extensive and valuable 
salt manufactures in the United States. The land containing the 
salt springs is owned by the State, and leased to the manufacturer. 
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BALLOU’S 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
SUNSET. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Fair, glorious night, 
The heavens are bright, 

Dew-gems softly kiss the flowers ; 
Children playing, 

Lovers straying, 

In the green and verdant bowers ; 
Flowers are closing, slowly closing, 
Dew-drops on their leaves reposing ; 
Golden sunset, holy hour, 

How I feel thy magic power. 


Dear thou art 
Unto my heart, 

Dearer far than fair Aurora ; 
The queen of night 
Sheds her pale light— 

Night's still charms are all before her ; 
Loved ones kneel at home’s dear altar, 
Where affection ne'er will falter, 
Silvery voices blend in prayer, 

Hearts grow light and free from care. 


I was weary, 
Sad and dreary, 
Just about two hours ago; 
Thoughts of sadness, 
Thoughts of gladness, 
Mingle with the sunset’s glow; 
I can never tell, 0, never, 
Why bright angels cherished ever, 
Linger nearer at this hour: 
I am captive in their power. 


Hour of beauty, 
Now life’s duty 
Lies before me plain and clear ; 
Self-denial, 
In each trial, 
Always makes this life seem dear ; 
Angel-ones gone home before me, 
Love me, shield me, and enclose me; 
They went home in childhood early— 
Home, where streams flow pure and pearly. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


PETE PRIGGINS: 
CAUGHT AT LA 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


sT. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Or the birth and parentage of the hero of this veritable story 
nothing is positively known; and as is the case with regard to 
many others who have become famous in their generation, nobody 
ever gave themselves the trouble to inquire touching these matters 
until it was perceived that he was not an everyday personage. 
Then conjecture was busy. Some said he was the illegitimate 
son of a New York millionaire, others quoted the attorney of a 
neighboring section, while others indulged in other descriptions of 
slander, which I don’t mean to relate here, my business being to 
record facts, not opinions. To begin with the authentic period of 
Pete Priggins’s history: He was discovered, a helpless, squalling 
infant, on a haystack, by one of Farmer Corncob’s hired men 
when he went to procure fodder for the cattle one bitter cold morn- 
ing in the month of January. There was no danger of his being 
cut in two with the hayknife, for he was squalling with all his 
might; and Nick Waters, the carter, thought it was the cry of 
some animal caught in a trap. On reaching the stack, however, 
he beheld by the gray light of early dawn the little imp kicking 
and roaring vehemently, and taking it up he rolled it in his over- 
coat and carried it into the house to show his master. The first 
person he met was Miss Rachel, the farmer’s maiden sister and 
housekeeper, who, supposing it was a new-born lamb which the 
man had brought in, began to ask some questions regarding its 
dam, when Nick Waters, unfolding his coat, discovered to her 
astonished eyes the little thing he had picked up. 

“ Want to know !” exclaimed the astonished spinster. “ What 
hast got there, Nick? What squalling imp’s that?” 

“’m sure, I don’t know,”’ replied Nick, grinning. 
scared it up in the barnyard.” 

«Jerusalem! what d’ye bring the critter here for?” cried Miss 
Rachel. ‘We don’t want none of them things. Go and put the 
little varment where you found ’um.” 

“Lor! Miss Rachel, he’d friz to death if he was left there ; do, 
for massy’s sake, take ’um in !” 

“ Tt shan’t come in here, it shan’t, no how you can fix it,” vocif- 
erated the maiden lady. “Go and find who it belongs to.” 

“ Depend upon it that wont be found in a hurry, Miss Rachel,” 
said Nick, endeavoring to pacify the infant, which now commenced 
squalling and kicking. “ Wont ye take it in while I go and see 
the selectmen about it ?”’ 

“No, I’ll be dashed if I do,” cried Miss Rachel. “ We’ve 
plenty of live things in the house already. Go and find out the 
hussey who left it!” 

**J can’t find her, miss,” rejoined the hired man. “ Do let me 

ut it down to the fire a bit till Farmer Corncob comes in, or ’twill 
perish with cold for a certainty.” 

“Don’t talk tg me. I'll not have other people’s children in 
my house ; so take the noisy creature away directly.” 

Nick Waters, finding remonstrances of no avail, was about to 
pbey this harsh command whey Farmer Corncob entered. 


“T just 


“Tarnation!” cried he, “here’s a pretty caddle! What’s all 
this about, Nick? What's got here ?” 

“A baby,” said Nick, holding up the infant. ‘ Poor little soul, 
he wants his mother bad enough.” 

“A baby!” echoed the farmer. “ Why, where in the name of 
Gineral Jackson did you find him ?” 

“On top of the haystack, squalling away like all creation.” 

“Poor little creature,” said the farmer, in a sympathizing tone. 
“ What shall we do with it ?” 

“Do with it—do with it?” cried Miss Rachel, darting a fierce 
look at her brother ; “why send it to the poor-house to be sure. 
What did you think of doing with the thing, brother William ?” 

“Why take care of it, to be sure, sister,” replied the kind- 
hearted farmer. “It mustn’t be left to perish because it’s been 
abandoned by her who ought to protect it—more’s the shame.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you'll keep that child, William 
Corncob ?”” demanded the spinster, reddening with passion. 

“Why, I don’t exactly know,” replied the farmer, thrusting his 
hands into his breeches pockets with an air of affected indifference ; 
“may be I shall, sister Rachel.” 

“Then you may get some one clse to keep house for you, for 
here J wont stay,” was the rejoinder, and Miss Rachel flounced 
out of the kitchen. 

“Nobody cares much about that,” said the farmer. 
here, Nick, and bring the young ’un to the fire.” 

“Shall I get a drop of milk and tiddle ’um a little ?”’ inquired 
Nick. 

“Guess so,” said the farmer, rubbing his hands. ‘“ Put ’um 
into the basket that’s in the cheese room, and get us a bottle with 
some milk.” 

Nick, who had often assisted the young lambs in the same way, 
soon procured the wherewith to fashion a pseudo teat, and master 
and man did their best to perform the office of dry nurse to the 
unfortunate foundling. 


“ Come 


” 


Notwithstanding Farmer Corncob’s affected contempt for his 
sister’s objections, he was unwilling to try her temper too far, and 
therefore, with due regard to his own interests, for Rachel, though 
a scold, was a good housekeeper, sent the child to a poor widow 
in the neighborhood, promising her a weckly sum for its support. 
Of course, this act of humanity was considered by many as any- 
thing but disinterested ; but the farmer cared not for ill-natured 
remarks, and derived a pleasure in watching the growth of his 
protege, who thrived apace, and promised to become a strapping 
lad. 

Time rolled away. Farmer Corncob grew old; and his sister, 
who was some five years his senior, became infirm, deaf, and still 
more bad-tempered ; while Pete had reached the age of sixteen. 
He had been taught the rudiments of a common education at the 
farmer’s expense at a small school, but if his education was mea- 
gre he amply compensated for it by a large stock of that low cun- 
ning which in the commerce of life sometimes avails a man more 
than brilliant genius. He obtained constant employment on Far- 
mer Corncob’s farm, and very often a meal at the house, notwith- 
standing the evident dislike with which he was regarded by Miss 
Rachel. Sometimes he was entrusted with a load to the neigh- 
boring town, and Pete did not fail to profit by such trips. He as- 
sociated with the worst characters, and from them learnt such 
tricks as to enable him to fleece his companions at home. With 
this ill-gotten money he purchased a pig or two, which turned out 
profitably, and when his foster-mother died Pete Priggins rented 
the cottage she had occupied, and thrived beyond the comprehen- 
sion of his neighbors. Some persons, however, shrewdly sur- 
mised that he was assisted by Farmer Corncob, and this perhaps 
shielded him from the more rigid scrutiny of the suspicious. But 
when Pete quitted the cottage and took a larger habitation with a 
barn adjoining it, some of his neighbors did not fail to indulge in 
remarks anything but favorable to his character. 

Everybody knows that in remote country places a very cunning 
rogue has, under cover of the night, abundant opportunity of rob- 
bing his neighbors. Pete Priggins knew this well, for he had 
often proved it to his own satisfaction, and the loss of those whose 
homesteads he visited. There was not a padlock in the parish of 
which he had not a key, and his nocturnal visits had caused 
the dismissal of more than one honest servant. Of course Far- 
mer Corncob was honored above all others, and contributions were 
every week levied on his hen-roost, his barn, or his woodpile. Still 
the thief remained undiscovered, and those who took upon them- 
selves to watch o’nights, soon gave it up, so very wary was the 
plunderer. 

The only person with whom Pete Priggins was on terms of in- 
timacy was one Mr. Tom Filcher, a man who followed the voca- 
tion of a blacksmith, but who like his friend jobbed in anything 
likely to be profitable. This fellow, also, had a kind of general 
storehouse, which was filled with more than the honest earnings 
of its tenant. Between Pete and this man there was a very close 
friendship, if the unhallowed compact of the dishonest can be so 
designated. If they were at the neighboring town together, they 
always returned in each other’s company, and they were often 
seen to visit each other at a late hour in the evening ; still, noth- 
ing more than vague and general suspicions were entertained of 
them by the majority of their neighbors. 

At length the farmer’s increasing years and infirmities rendered 
it necessary that he should have assistance, and accordingly one 
of his nephews, a powerful, resolute young man, came to live 
with him, and look after the farm. This was almost a death blow 
to Pete Priggins ; and as may be expected, a mutual and settled 
hatred between him and the new comer was the consequence. In 
spite of the farmer’s intercession, Pete was forbidden to come into 


the house, and Ned Corncob, backed by his Aunt Rachel, whose 


dislike of Pete could never be suppressed, was all-powerful. 
Hearing that the farmer was so often visited by desperadoes, he 
determined to keep a strict watch for the thieves. He frequently 
rose in the dead of night and with his double-barrelled gun on his 
shoulder marched round the premises, and visited every outhouse. 
At the least noise among the poultry he was on the qui vive ; and 
the farm being so well watched the visits of Pete were rendered 
doubly hazardous. Indeed, since young Corncob’s arrival he had 
been constrained to go farther afield, and abandon what had 
hitherto proved to him the most lucrative locality in the whole 
neighborhood. 

This infringement of the rights of Pete Priggins possessed him 
with the most deadly hatred of the man whom he considered an 
interloper, and the desire of revenge occupied his sordid soul to 
the exclusion of every other passion—even that of the all-engross- 
ing one of covetousness. Had he possessed courage he would 
have resented the bitter gibes which he met occasionally from the 
young farmer as he passed through the village, by a challenge to 
fight; but cunning was Pete’s weapon, and he well knew how to 
use it. One night he entered the house of his neighbor and 
friend, Tom Filcher, and having closed the door behind him, and 
looked cautiously around, intimated that he had an important 
communication to make. 

“Ah!” said Tom, “ what’s in the wind now, man?” 

“Ned Corncob,” whispered Pete, with a significant shake of 
the head. 

“What of him?” queried Filcher. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute—but give us breath. You must know 
that Ned means to bring an officer and see whether all the property 
you have is honestly come by.” 

“The deuce he does!” 

“Ah! you may believe he means to do it,” said Pete, “so 
you’d best look about you and put away anything that looks 
queerish like.” 

Tom Filcher uttered a prolonged w-h-e-w and a horrible impre- 
cation, which must not be written down. 

“He will find that a toughish job, I believe,” said he, after a 
pause. 

“You can’t help yourself, Tom,” remarked the other, taunting- 
ly. You'd better put up with it.” 

Tom swore another horrible oath. 

“T’d blow his brains out first,” said he, savagely. 
is my castle.” 

“ He says he’ll States prison you, Tom.” 

“He!” vociferated the ruffian, “he States prison me? 
no, not quite so fast. 
see it.” 

“What d’ye mean?” inquired Pete, with scarcely suppressed 
exultation. 

“Mean ?” exclaimed the other with a savage scowl, and in an 
audible whisper, “why, that if I am States prisoned, ay, or 
hanged, ’twill be for ridding the world of such a meddling rascal 
as he.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’d murder him ?” 

“T mean to say so, and I mean to do it, too,” said Filcher, pull- 
ing out the table drawer, in which lay a couple of pistols, with a 
bullet-mould, powder-flask, ete. ‘ Here’s the tackle to work with. 
You'll help me, Pete ?” 

This question was a poser. Pete had never anticipated being 
thus incited, and he made several awkward attempts to wriggle 
out of the dilemma. 

“Come, come,” said Filcher, in a determined tone, “ this 
wont do, Pete. This is as much your business as mine; for if he 
aint put out of the way he’ll ruin us both to a certainty.” 

“ But how are we to do it?” inquired Pete, with a rueful look, 
perceiving that he was entangled in the meshes of his own net. 
** How are we to do it, Tom ?” 

“Do it?” vociferated Filcher, “why, when he’s coming home 
some night, to be sure. He’ll have some money about him then.” 

“Hush!” said Pete, “speak softly, or somebody will hear 
you.” And drawing his chair nearer to that of his friend, they 
proceeded to discuss the best method of destroying their common 
enemy. 


“My house 


No, 
If I be States prisoned, he’ll never live to 


Two or three days after the conference just described, Mr. Ned 
Corncob was at the market of the neighboring town. In the 
evening several farmers were assembled at the inn, among whom 
was Ned, who during the day had received a considerable sum of 
money on account of his uncle. 

“A mighty lonely road that of yours,” said one of the com- 
pany to young Corncob. “I shouldn’t like to travel it without 
company.” 

“Ha! and with so much money in his pocket,’ remarked 
another. 

“T shouldn’t mind it, though, if I had such a Morgan mare as 
his,”’ said a third. 

“O, you needn’t be afraid of me!” cried the young man, draw- 
ing a large horse-pistol, heavily loaded with slugs, from the breast 
pocket of his coat. ‘* Here’s enough for one, at any rate.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the first speaker, “it’s loaded up to the 
muzzle, Mr. Edward.” 

“Then ’twill hit all the harder,” remarked the young man ; 
and having paid his bill, he quitted the office, mounted his horse, 
and trotted homeward. 

It was a beautiful April evening. The last tinge of sunset had 
faded away in the west, and the round, red disc of the full moon 
was just rising and lighting up the valley as young Corncob de- 
scended the hill, when arriving at alonely part of the road, flanked 
on one side by locusts and pines and on the other by some an- 
cient olives, two men in dark dresses and with crape over their 
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faces, suddenly confronted him. Without saying a word the 
foremost man made a snatch at the young farmer’s bridle, and at 
the same instant presented and snapped a pistol, which hung fire. 

“ Thank ye, and take that for your pains !”’ cried Ned Corncob, 
drawing forth his pistol and firing on his opponent. 

The man, uttering a cry of anguish, dropped his weapon, reeled 
backward several paces, and sunk upon his knees. Though a 
bold fellow, the farmer was fully aware of his danger, and con- 
scious that by one discharge he was rendered defenceless, he 
plunged his spurs into his horse’s flanks and dashed at full gallop 
down the hill. ‘The other man, who seemed completely paralyzed 
by the unexpected resistance they had met with, threw down the 
pistol he held, tore the crape from his face, and approached his 
wounded companion, who was groaning bitterly. 

“Tom, Tom,” said he, horror-struck, and in a stifled voice, 
“be’st hurt much ?” 

The wounded man replied by a torrent of dreadful impreca- 
tions, and gasped for breath. The closeness of the discharge had 
actually burnt the crape which covered his face, and there was a 
round patch on the bosom of his shirt, from the centre of which a 
stream of blood was pouring. 

“Curse thee, for a coward !” said he, faintly. “ Why didn’t you 
shoot him? I’m a dead man; but you'll be hung—that’s one 
comfort.” 

Pete Priggins, for it was he who was addressed, scemed spell- 
bound; his knees knocked together, and his whole frame was 
shaken as if palsied. Meanwhile his companion, writhing with 
pain, entreated him to procure assistance. This appeal awakened 
Pete to the danger of his own situation, and he replied : 

“O, Lord, no no; what be lto do? If I go for help they'll 
seize me.” 

“ And serve you right, you cowardly dastard,” frroaned Filcher. 
“They'll hang thee, and I shall die happy to know you’ve been 
caught.” 

Pete believed every word of this, and fear for his own safety 
prompted him to fly. Tom perceived his intention, and grasping 
him by the leg with a convulsive clutch, cried : 

“No, no, confound thee, thee aint gone yet. [ll hold thee till 
somebody comes.” 

Frantic with terror, Pete struggled to release himself, while the 
wounded wretch grasped him with all his remaining strength, and 
strove to call out and give the alarm; but his voice becoming 
each moment more feeble, could not have been heard a hundred 
yards off. 

“Let me go,” at length Pete said, “and I'll fetch some one to 
assist you.” 

The expiring villain smiled bitterly and shook his head, for the 
power of speech had now forsaken him. He knew his man, and 
though dying, held on tightly. 

“Let go,” roared Pete again; but still the grasp was firmly 
fixed on his leg. “ Let go, I tell you!” 

With these words he renewed his efforts to escape. 

“Well, then, if you will have it, take it,’ he cried, raising his 
foot, “and be hanged to thee!” And dealing the dying man a 
violent kick in the face with the toe of his heavy-nailed boot, he 
freed himself and fled into the wood by the side of the road. 

That instinctive cunning which always availed Pete Priggins in 
extremity did not forsake him at this critical juncture. He saw 
that his only chance for safety was to make for home with all the 
speed he could use. The high road to the village was circuitous, 
but the distance was inconsiderable across the fields, and over 
these he flew on the wings of terror, bounding over fences and 
ditches with the speed of a hunted fox. He soon reached his 
house, and entering at the rear, he unbolted the front door, lit his 
pipe, and sat himself down in the chimney corner in anticipation 
of a visit; for he felt assured that the young farmer could not 
have recognized him, and hoped in the event of a neighbor’s call- 
ing to make it appear that he had been at home for some time. 
This artful trick succeeded to admiration, as will be seen hereafter. 

Meanwhile, the young farmer had reached home and related 
his adventure on the road, to the great consternation of his uncle 
and aunt. The news soon spread through the village, and every 
bad or suspected character far or near was by turn pointed out as 
having made such an attempt. The mystery was, however, partly 
revealed early next morning, when some men going to their work 
discovered the body of Tom Filcher stiff and dead by the road- 
side, his pistols lying near him. 

During the investigation which took place before the coroner, 
one of the villagers deposed that at the very time of the attack on 
the young farmer he called upon Pete Priggins to borrow a ham- 
mer, and that he found him quietly at home smoking his pipe. 
There was no design in the giving of this evidence, the man 
stated what he believed to be true; and the answers returned to 
the question, which had originated with young Corncob who sus- 
pected Pete, tended to remove any doubt which had been enter- 
tained to his prejudice. 

Freed therefore from the legal consequences of his crime, Pete 
Priggins breathed more freely, but he was perpetually haunted by 
the fear of encountering the ghost of his late associate. If but 
a bush touched the calf of his leg after nightfall, fancy made it 
appear to his terrified senses like the clutch of the wounded wretch 
in his dying moments. Horrible dreams haunted him throughout 
the night, and in the daytime the countenance of ‘Tom Filcher, 
writhing with agony, was constantly before his eyes ; yet he dared 
not make any man his confidant. By degrees, however, this fear- 
ful excitement abated, and Pete resumed his peculations whenever 
an opportunity presented itself. His dishonesty was ingrain, and 
like a rank weed which has been cropped and not rooted up, it 
now burst forth again with tenfold vigor. 


Meanwhile, Ned Corncob’s vigilance relapsed as his uncle’s 


property was respected—at least, so it appeared, for the same 
number of fowls came to be fed in the morning, the woodpile was 
not diminished in height or bulk, and the haystacks remained as 
they were over night; nevertheless, others suffered by the secret 
visits of Pete, and the thief remained undiscovered. It happened, 
however, one day that the young farmer had occasion to remove 
a quantity of wheat in the granary. After filling a few sacks it 
struck him that the bulk had been unaccountably diminished, but 
he had no means of ascertaining this until nearly all of it had 
been measured, when it plainly appeared that the heap had been 
visited by some creature larger than arat. Ned Corncob scratched 
his head and was sorely perplexed at this discovery, for he was 
convineed that his uncle had been. plundered; and he was con- 
sidering how the place could have been entered—the door having 
a patent lock which could not be picked—when one of the men 
struck his corn-shovel on a cork sticking in the floor. 

“Hallo, Mr. Edward!” cried the fellow, “what is this ?’’— 
then stooping down—*“ Tarnation if it aint a cork !” 

“ A cork—no ?” 

“ But it is though,” said the man, drawing it out; “and there’s 
another, and still another. Cunning coons as did this, Master 
Corncob !”” 

Ned Corncob scratched his head a second time, and shook it 
too. The discovery was confounding; he saw in a moment that 
with all his vigilance the granary had been robbed, and that to an 
extent difficult to be calculated. The thief, by boring holes in 
the floor with an augur, had helped himself whenever he pleased, 
and stopped the apertures with corks, which could be quickly re- 
moved and returned as soon as he had filled his sack. Our young 
farmer having recovered from his surprise at this curious discov- 
ery, began to consider how he might set a trap for the thief. 

“T’d give a five dollar bill to anybody that would find the ras- 
eal,” observed he. 

“Would you?” said one of the men, “then I'll be bound you 
will find him out if you keep this a secret, and take no notice of 
it. He’ll be sure to come again if you put some more wheat over 
those corks.” 

“ A capital thought, Seth,” said young Corncob; “but mind, 
if we don’t find out the thief I shall think somebody has been 
blabbing.” 

“ O, never fear us,’ 
sare of that.” 

The men, who knew that they might be suspected of the rob- 
bery, were delighted at the opportunity of discovering the depre- 
dator, and accordingly the matter was kept a secret, even from 
Farmer Corncob himself, the remainder of the corn being left over 
that portion of the floor which had been perforated. 

Ned Corneob felt assured that the thief would not renew his 
operations until the change of the moon, and accordingly he 
deferred his watch till the first dark night, when, provided with 
good cudgels, a pair of handcuffs, and a dark lantern, they stole 
unobserved from the house, and laid themselves down on some 
straw beneath the granary. Here they remained till the village 
clock struck one, without hearing any sound to awaken suspicion. 
The night was pitchy dark, and no object could be seen at an 
arm’s length. 

“Tt’s of no use,” observed the young farmer in a whisper, be- 
coming impatient, and finding himself growing cold; “he’ll not 
come to-night, depend upon it.” 

“Hush, hush!” whispered Seth, “bide still—I think I hear 
footsteps.” 

Ned Corncob held in his breath and listened. Something was 
certainly moving at a distance; a gate creaked as though some 
one was getting over it; then a heavy body alighted with caution 
and advanced towards the granary. The watchers remained im- 
movable ; they felt their hearts throb as the footsteps grew nearer 
and nearer, and were not a little perplexed at their being unlike 
those of an ordinary person. The footfall, instead of resembling 
the usual heavy tread of a nailed boot, was like that of some wild 
animal. In another moment they came under the granary, a sack 
was thrown down, and the watchers heard the horny hand of a 
man brush the flooring of the granary as if feeling for the corks, 
It had been agreed that the thief should be suffered to fill his sack, 
and the watchers accordingly lay perfectly still until they thought 
he had accomplished his object. 

“Tt runs slowish,” said the thief to himself, trying the weight 
of the sack; “it aint half full yet. I wish I’d got old Corncob’s 
nephew in it—” 

“« Suppose I help you put him in,” said Ned Corncob, creeping 
behind and seizing him with a determined grasp by the throat. 
“What! I’ve got you at last, have I?” 

“OQ Lord—O Lord!” cried the terrified scoundrel. “I’m a 
dead man. Don’t choke me, Mr. Edward!” 

“ No—the hangman will do that all in good time,” said the 
young farmer, bitterly. “Show a light here, Seth; though I 
know who ’tis by his voice.” 

“ Pray, don’t hold so tight,” cried Pete. “I’m almost choked. 
Let me go; 1 wont run away.” 

“No, no; we’ll take care of that,” said Ned, with a laugh. 
“ Show a light here.” 

The man turned his lantern on the detected night-prowler, and 
discovered the well-known features of Pete Priggins. 

“Q, you precious varmint!” said Seth, “I should like to see 
thee hung as high as Haman. .How many poor honest men have 
been suspected through you? Why, no wonder we couldn’t 
make out your footsteps—you’ve got no shoes on !” 

Pete was stupefied by terror, and suffered himself to be hand- 
cuffed without saying a word. What in fact could he have said 
for himself thus caught in the very act of plundering his best 
benefactor? As they led him into the house to secure him for 


’ said the men in one breath, “ we'll take 


the night, he heartily wished that he had met the fate of his old 
associate in villany—Tom Filcher. 

Pete Prigging is now in the States Prison of Thus end- 
ed the carcer of a scamp of the first water. Probably some nov- 
elist yet unborn may hereafter write his history in livelier colors 
and prove him to have been the son of a great man, possessed of 
generous sentiments, all which may be very edifying; but be it 
remembered that our history is the true one. 


+ 


“LET ME SLEEP.” 


“Let me sleep,” said my companion once, half pettishly turn- 
ing from my touch. “Let mé sleep.” The words haunted my 
memory for hours afterwards. How often has the wish been 
breathed in this weary world. “O, let me sleep!’ The man 
whose conscience lashes him for misdeeds—evils committed and 
unrepented of—cries as he drops his head on his thorny pillow, 
“Let me sleep!” With sleep comes oblivion. ‘The mourner who 
has seen some bright and beautiful one fade from his embrace, 
like a summer flower nipped by a too early frost, bows his head 
over the prostrate form below him, and sighs, in the agony of his 
soul, ‘‘ Let me sleep—sleep with the loved one whose smile shall 
never welcome my footsteps more.” 

‘Let me sleep,” says the traveller, who, foot-sore and weary, 
has toiled long in this world, and seen hopes perish unfulfilled, 
joys wither ere they were tasted, friendship whi-h he thought en- 
during changing in hue like the chameleon, and fading and meiting 
into colorless air, “ O, let me sleep, for I am weary.” ‘The rosy- 
cheeked child, the bright-eyed maiden, the thoughtful matron, 
those for whom life puts on its finest aspects, its most endearing 
smiles, all have periods in which they long for sleep, for the ob- 
livion of all care, hours in which the waters of Lethe may flow 
darkly and deeply over them. 

‘There cometh a sleep to all, a sleep deep, hushed and breath- 
less. The roar of the cannon, the deep-toned thunder-bolt, the 
shock of an earthquake, or the rush of ten thousand armies can- 
not break up its still reposes. With mute lips and folded arms, 
one after another take their place in the chambers of those pallid 
slumberers ; one after another the ephemeral of earth sink down 
into the grave and into the darkness of nothingness. No intrud- 
ing footsteps shall jar upon their rest—no disturbing touch shall 
wring from them there the exclamation, “ Let me sleep !’— 
Olive Branch. 


AN ARMY SAVED BY TEMPERANCE, 

Andrew Patterson, ex-sergeant and orderly to the Duke of 
Wellington, and who was one of Sir David Baird’s army in India, 
says: ‘On the army landing at Cossair, the night before we 
marched, the general, Dr. M’Gregor, a native of Scotland, with 
Licutenant-General Sir David Baird, issued an order that intoxi- 
cating liquors were not to be allowed to be carried or used by ei- 
ther officers or men, for if they partook of any, even a small 
quantity, they might rest assured it would prove fatal to those 
who drank it. Now, as a proof of Dr. M’Gregor’s good advice, 
on our second night’s march, a young man, a fifer belonging to 
the same company I was attached to, whose name was James 
Miles, raging with thirst, got a small drop of arrack from our 
head surgeon’s cooley bag, who had disobeyed the orders, but 
there was not half a dram glassful taken, and the moment ho 
swallowed it he dropped down dead. To this 1 was an eye-wit- 
ness, and I was one that assisted to scratch a grave in the sand to 
bury him in, and there left him to become a mummy like the 
French dead we found in the desert. Now, I have given you the 
true reason of the safety of life by abstinence on that memorable 
march of our army,—and the reason why the French army failed 
was being allowed intoxicating drinks. I offer this as a last trib- 
ute to the memory of Sir David Baird and Dr. M’Gregor, who, 
by their wisdom and good regulations, saved an army from de- 
struction, and brought us safe through the dreadful wilderness 
where no European army ever marched before or since.” 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE DELUGE. 


Dr. Campbell, in his Note to the seventh chapter of Genesis, 
says: “ The flood began 1656 years from the creation, so that 
Noah had lived through a large portion of the whole period. It 
is plain from verse nineteen that the flood was not partial, as some 
have urged, but universal, wrapping the whole globe in one sheet 
of water. Even where the flood was the most shallow, still the 
depth was twenty-four feet, showing the exactness with which the 
supply of water corresponded with the demands of the globe. 
Shells and skeletons of fishes are now found on the tops of the 
highest mountains of the world. The lowest computation which 
has been made of the population of the earth at that time is so 
great as, to those who have not considered the subject, would 
seem fabulous. It has even been estimated as high as two mil- 
lions of millions. The inhabitants of all climes commingled, 
animals, natives of America, have been found buried in India; 
elephants in England, crocodiles in Germany, and shell-fish in the 
midst of islands and continents. To disbelieve the doctrine of 
the Deluge is to lend a deaf ear to the voice of universal nature. 
It explains facts, stupendous and innumerable, to be accounted 
for in no other way. Young people, therefore, must not be mis- 
led by a godless geology. That science, rightly understood, is 
one of the prime corroborators of Revelation. Moses, so demon- 
strably true in his account of the Deluge, may well be trusted in 
his account of Creation, and all that followed.” 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tur Youne Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 
BY. COBB, JR. 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue Smuccier or rue Cuesapzake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tur Apvexrurers or tHe Borprr. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tut Fortunes or a Sorpien. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tue Youne Hunter or A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tuz Fortunzs of a Spanisn CAVALIER. 
A vividly interesting story of the roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain, full of 
incident By... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(G> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

The interesting series of outline drawings which embellish this 
and the next page of our illustrated journal were made expressly 
for us by Mr. Hill, and are fac-similes of original sketches by 
Chinese artists kindly placed at our disposal by Lieut. G. H. Pre- 
ble, U. S. N., of Portland, Me., to whom we have been indebted 
for many similar favors. We have therefore before us the “ Chi- 
nese painted by themselves,” and they will be doubly acceptable 
at the present time when the eyes of the whole civilized world are 
bent on China, whose fortunes hang trembling in the balance of 
destiny. The Celestial Empire is now menaced by greater perils 
than cver yet overshadowed it—civil war and foreign war under- 
mining its strength at one and the same time. Whatever be the 
issue, there can be little doubt that in the future the relations, com- 
mercial and political, between China and the West will be far 


WATERING TEA. 


more intimate than they have ever been before, rendering an ac- 
quaintance with China, its institutions and people, almost obliga- 
tory on all well-informed persons. In selecting our subjects from 
the mass of material furnished us by Lieut. Preble, we have given 
prominence to those relating to the culture and trade in tea, the 

reat staple of the empire, and the production by which it is best 

nown to the whole world. The first sketch represents the irriga- 
tion of the tea-plant, a process which the Chinese agriculturists 
industriously pursue. The Chinese are model farmers and gar- 
deners. Their economy is worthy of all praise, and might be im- 
itated by farmers everywhere. Every waste substance, animal 
and vegetable, is carefully collected and employed as manure. 
Thus the clippings of the human hair and nails are saved—twigs 
and rubbish collected into compost heaps, etc., not a particle of 
convertible matter is wasted. Our second and third sketches rep- 
resent tea-pickers engaged in their occupation. The next engrav- 
ing represents the packing of tea, which is done by treading it 
down,—labor being so cheap in China. Then comes the mark- 
ing of tea, an elaborate process requiring great skill. Next 
we have a tea-carrier, bending under the weight of two huge chests 
suspended froma yoke. The retail vender of tea is next sketched. 
Then we have a dealer in flowers and a pedler of pictures with 
their respective wares. A Chinese conjurer is next depicted with 
a sword which enters into many of his exhibitions. The Chinese 
ferryman with his light raft is the subject of the next sketch; and 
the series is closed by a sketch of a Chinese procession preceded 
by music. Some authentic particulars relating to the tea plant, 
its culture and trade may not prove uninteresting to our readers 
in this connection. The tea plant ordinarily grows from three to 
six feet, and has a general resemblance to the myrtle, as the latter 


PICKING TEA. 


is seen in its habitat in the south of Europe. It is a polyandrous 
plant of the natural order Columnifere, and has a white blossom, 
with yellow style and anthers, not unlike those of a small dog- 
rose. The stem is bushy, with numerous branches, and very 
leafy. The leaves are alternate, on short, thick, channelled foot- 
stalks, evergreen, of a longish elliptic form, with a blunt, notched 
point, and serrated, except at the base. These leaves are the val- 
uable portion of the plant. The Camellias, particularly the Ca- 
mellia Sasanqua, of the same natural family as the tea-tree, and 
very closely resembling it, are the only plants liable to be con- 
founded with it by a careful observer. The leaves of the particu- 
lar camellia just, named, are, indeed, often used in some parts of 
China, as a substitute for those of the tea-tree. The effects of 
tea on the human frame are those of a very mild narcotic; and, 
like those of many other narcotics, taken in small quantities, they 
are exhilarating. The green varieties of the plant possess these 


qualities in a much higher degree than the black ; and a strong in- 
fusion of the former will, on most constitutions, produce consid- 
erable excitement and wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, 
tea is the least pernicious ; if, indeed, it be so at all, which many 
well-informed persons doubt. The tea-shrub may be described as 
a very hardy evergreen, growing readily in the open air, from the 
equator to the 45th degree of latitude. For the last sixty years, 
it has been reared, in England, without any difficulty in green- 
houses, and thriving plants of it are to be seen in the gardens of 
Java, Singapore, Malacca and Penang, all within six degrees of 
the equator. The climate most congenial to it, however, seems 
to be that between the 25th and 33d degrees of latitude, judging 
from the success of its cultivation in China. For the general pur- 
poses of commerce, the growth of good tea is confined to China ; 
and is there restricted to five provinces, or rather parts of provin- 
ces, viz., Fokien and Canton, but more particularly the first, for 
black tea; and Kiang-nan, Kiang-si, and Che-kiang, but chiefly 
the first of these. for green. The tea districts all lie between 
the latitudes just mentioned, and the 115th and 122d degrees of east 
longitude. However, almost every province of China produces 
more or less, but of an inferior quality generally, and for local 
consumption only; or when of a superior quality, like some of 
the fine wines of France, losing its flavor when exported. The 
plant is also extensively cultivated in Japan, Tonquin and Cochin- 
China, and in some of the mountainous parts of Ava, the people 
of which country use it largely as a sort of pickle preserved in 
oil. Botanically considered, the tea-tree is a single species ; the 
green and black, with all the diversities of each, being mere va- 
rieties, like the varieties of the grape, produced by difference of 
climate, soil, locality, age of the crop when taken, and modes of 


TEA-PICKING. 


preparation for the market. Considered as an object of agricul- 
tural produce, the tea-plant bears a close resemblance to the vine. 
In the husbandry of China, it may be said to take the same place 
which the vine occupies in the southern countries of Europe. Like 
the latter, its growth is chiefly confined to hilly tracts, not suited 
to the growth of corn, The soils capable of producing the finest 
kinds are within given districts, limited and partial. Skill and 
care, both in husbandry and preparation, are quite as necessary to 
the production of good tea as that of good wine. The best wine 
is produced only in particular latitudes, as is the best tea; al- 
though, perhaps, the latter is not restricted to an equal degree. 
Only the most civilized nations of Europe have as yet succeeded 
in producing good wines, which is also the case in the East with 
tea; for the agricultural and manufacturing skill and industry of 
the Chinese are there unquestionably pre-eminent. These cir- 
cumstances deserve to be attended to, in estimating the difficulties 
which must be encountered in any attempt to propagate the tea- 
plant elsewhere. These difficulties are very great, and perhaps 
almost insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto made to raise 
it in foreign countries were not, indeed, of a sort from which much 
was to be expected. Within the last few years, however, consid- 
erable efforts have been made by the Dutch government of Java 
to produce tea on the hills of that island; and having the assist- 
ance of Chinese cultivators from Fokien, who form « considerable 
part of the emigrants to Java, a degree of success has attended 
them, beyond what might have heen expected in so warm a cli 

mate. The Brazilians have made similar efforts ; having also, 
with the assistance of Chinese laborers, attempted to propagate 
the tea-shrub near Rio de Janeiro; and a small quantity of toler- 
ably good tea has been produced. But owing to the high price of 
labor in South America, and the quantity required in the cultiva- 


tion and manipulation of tea, there is no probability, even were 
the soil suitable to the plant, that its culture can be profitably car- 
ried on in that country. It might, probably, be successfully at- 
tempted in Hindostan, where labor is comparatively cheap, and 
where the hills and table lands bear a close resemblance to those 
of the tea districts of China; but few people entertain sanguine 
expectations as to the result. The black teas usually exported by 
Europeans and Americans from Canton, are as follows, beginning 
with the lowest qualities: Bohea, Congou, Souchong, and Pekoe. 
The green teas are Twankay, Hyson Skin, Young Hyson, Impe- 
rial, and Gunpowder. All the black teas exported, with the ex- 
ception of a part of the bohea, grown in Woping, a district of 
Canton, are grown in Fokien, a hilly, maritime, populous and in- 
dustrious province, bordering to the northeast on Canton. Owing 
to the peculiar nature of the Chinese laws as to inheritance, and 


MARKING TEA. 


probably also, in some degree, to the despotic genius of the gov- 
ernment, landed property is much sub-divided throughout the em- 
pire, so that tea is generally grown in gardens and plantations of 
small extent. The plant comes to maturity and yields a crop in 
from two to three years. The leaves are picked by the cultiva- 
tor’s family, and immediately conveyed to market, where a class 
of persons who make it their particular business, purchase and 
collect them in quantities, and manufacture them in part; that is, 
expose them to be dried under a shed. A second class of per- 
sons, commonly known in the Canton market as the “tea mer- 
chants,” repair to the districts where the tea is produced, and pur- 
chase it in its half-prepared state from the first class, and complete 
the manufacture by garbling the different qualities, in which op- 
eration women and children are chieflyemployed. A final drying 
is then given, and the tea packed in chests, and divided, accord- 
ing to quality, into parcels of from 100 to 600 chests each. These 
parcels are stamped with the name of the district, grower or man- 
ufacturer, as is practised with the wines of Bordeaux and Bur- 
gundy, the indigo of Bengal, and many other commodities ; and 
from this circumstance, obtain the name of chops, the Chinese 
term for a seal or signet. Some of the leaf-buds of the finest 
black tea-plants, are picked early in the spring, before they ex- 
pand. These constitute pekoe, or black tea of the highest quality, 
sometimes called “ white-blossom’”’ tea, from there being inter- 
mixed with it, to give it a higher perfume, a few blossoms of a 
species of olive (olea fragrans), « native of China, A second 
crop is taken from the same plants in the beginning of May, a 
third about the middle of June, and a fourth in August; which 
last, consisting of large and old leaves, is of very inferior flavor 
and value. The younger the leaf, the more high-flavored, and 


TEA CARRIER. 


consequently the more valuable, is the tea. With some of the 
congous and souchongs are occasionally mixed a little pekoe to 
enhance their flavor ; and hence the distinction among the import- 
ers of these sorts of tea into the ordinary kinds and those of a 
“pekoe flavor.” Bohea, or the lowest black tea, is partly com- 
posed of the lower grades ; that is, of the fourth crop of teas of 
Fokien, left unsold in the market of Canton, after the season of 
exportation has passed, and partly of the teas of the district 
of Woping in Canton. The green teas are grown and selected in 
the same manner as the black, to which the description now given 
more particularly refers ; and the different qualities arise from the 
same causes. ‘The gunpowder here stands in the place of the 
pekoe, being composed of the unopened buds of the spring crops. 
Imperial hyson and young hyson consist of the second and third 
crops. The light and inferior leaves, separated from the hyson by 
a winnowing machine, constitute hyson skin—an article in con- 
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siderable demand in the United States. The process of drying 
the green teas differs from that of the black ; the first being dried 
in iron pots over a fire, the operator continually stirring the leaves 
with his naked hand. The operation is one of considerable nicety, 
particularly with the finer teas ; and is performed by persons who 
make it their exclusive business. 

The tea merchants commonly receive advances from the Hong 
merchants and other capitalists of Canton, but with this exception 
are otherwise independent of them ; nor have the latter any exclu- 
sive privilege or claim of pre-emption. They are very numerous ; 
those connected with the green tea district alone being about four 
hundred in number. The black tea merchants are less numerous, 
but more wealthy. The greater part of the tea is brought to Can- 
ton by land carriage or inland navigation, but chiefly by the first ; 
it is conveyed by porters, one of whom is represented in our sixth 


TEA VENDER. 


engraving. The roads of China, in the southern provinces, do not 
generally admit of wheeled carriages, and beasts of burden are very 
rare. A small quantity of black tea is brought by sea, but prob- 
ably smuggled ; for this cheaper mode of transportation is dis- 
couraged by government, which it deprives of the transit duties 
levied on inland carriage. The length of land carriage from the 
principal districts where the tea is grown, to Canton, is probably 
not less than seven hundred miles; nor that of the black tea, over 
a more mountainous country, less than two hundred, miles. 
The tea merchants begin to arrive in Canton about the mitidle of 
October, and the busy season continues until the beginning of 
March ; being busiest in November, December and tage Tea, 
for the most part, can only be brought from Hong or licensed 
merchants ; but some of these, the least prosperous in their cim 
cumstances, are supported by wealthy outside merchants, as they 
are called; and thus the trade is considerably extended. The 
prices in Canton market vary from year to year with the crop, the 
stock on hand, and the external demand, as in any other article 
and in any other market. After the season is over, or when the 
westerly monsoon sets in, in the month of March, and impedes 
the regular intercourse of foreigners with China, there is a fall in 
the price of tea, not only arising from this circumstance, but from 
a certain depreciation of quality, from the age of the tea, which, 
like most other vegetable productions, is injured in keeping, par- 
ticularly in a hot and damp climate. There is little mystery in 
the selection and purchase of teas, for the business is both safely 
and effectively accomplished, not only by the supercargoes of 
American ships, but frequently by the masters. It is the regular 
sooo of the Hong merchants to exchange teas in which any fraud 
as been detected, giving as an equivalent good teas therefor. 


FLOWER PEDLER. 


HOW THEY RIDE IN LONDON. 

It is rather more than two centuries since when 20 hackney 
coaches were first permitted to ply for hire in the streets, or rather 
at the inns of London. It is curious to watch the rate of progress 
in earlier times of this class of public vehicles. In 1652 an Act 
of Parliament was passed, limiting the number of hackney coaches 
to 200; two years later the Londoners were allowed to ten 300 
coaches, but by no means more than 600 horses to work them. 
Seven years pass over, and the number of hackney coaches was 
allowed to be 400, and at this they remained for 33 years, when, 
m 1694, there were actually permitted to be 700 hackney coaches 
plying for hire in the streets of London. Queen Anne further in- 
creased the number to 800 in 1715, and graciously permitted 200 
hackney “chairs” in addition to the coaches. The 200 chairs 
grew into 300, and George I. authorized a further addition to their 
number, bringing them up to 400, and in 1771 the coaches were 


increased to 1000. Thirty-four years ago an innovation, long and 


stoutly resisted, was made upon the time-honored hackney coach, 
with its two sleepy horses and its venerable “jarvey.” In Paris, 
a one-horse cabriolet had for some time been known, but all at- 
tempts to introduce it into London proved fatal, until Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Rotch, the latter a member of Parliament, a barrister, 
and a chairman of quarter sessions, obtained a license for eight 
cabriolets, and they were started at fares one-third lower than those 
of the old hackney coaches. Down to the year 1832 the number 
of these “‘cabs”’ was restricted to 65, and the coach licenses were 
increased to 1200. In 1832 all restrictions on the number of 
hackney coaches ceased. An attempt was made in 1800 to intro- 
duce into London a larger vehicle than the hackney coach, some- 
what resembling one of the present omnibuses ; the project, how- 
ever, failed, and it was not until the month of July, 1829, that the 
Londoners had an opportunity of riding in Shillibeer’s omnibuses, 
which ran from Greenwich to Charing-cross. The first omnibuses 
were drawn by three horses abreast; and at length, after great 
opposition, the “‘ busses ” beeame generally adopted. 

At the present time there are upwards of 800 omnibuses running 
along various routes in the metropolis, and of this number 595 are 
the property of a single, and mostly foreign, proprietary—the Lon- 
don General Omnibus Company. Of the value of these vehicles 
and the amount of profit which they realize to their owners, some 
notion may be formed from the fact that 600 omnibuses, with 
horses and harness and good-will, were purchased by the gp | 
for the sum of £400,000, or very nearly £700 for each vehicle. 
quarter of a century has sufficed to increase the requirements from 
100 to more than 800 omnibuses ; and a company employs profit- 
ably a capital of one million in working three-fourths of the ve- 


PICTURE SELLER. 


hicles of the metropolis. So many of the omnibuses being thus 
under one management, considerable facilities are offered for 
economy in their working, and for the collection of many useful 
and interesting facts respecting the travelling portion of the me- 
tropolis. The 595 omnibuses of the company ran in London, in 
the week ending October 31, not less than 222,779 miles, or nearly 
ten times the circumference of the globe, and they carried not less 
than 920,000 passengers, which was equal to two and a half times 
the population of Liverpool, three times that of Manchester, four 
times that of Birmingham, five times that of Leeds, seven times 
that of Bristol, and eleven times the whole population of Hull. 
Assuming that the remaining one-fourth of, the London omni- 
buses, not belonging to the company, carried an equal proportion, 
we shall have as the travelling population of London 1,115,000 
persons. The population of London, at the last census, was 
2,362,000, so that a number equal to very nearly one half of the 

ple of London ride one journey in an omnibus each week ; in 
a fortnight the whole population would be moved in the omnibuses 
now running in the metropolis. 

The vehicles are worked by 6225 horses, more than the whole 
of the British cavalry engaged at Waterloo. The average cost of 
each horse is £30, making a total value of nearly £200,000. The 
harness costs, on the average, £12 for each horse, and the omni- 
buses £120 each in building. The provender for these troops of 
horses is somewhat startling in the aggregate, and the quantities 
required will serve to convey an idea of the exertions necessary 
to be made for a commissariat department for the movement of 
an army in a foreign country. A week’s allowance of food for 
the horses consists of 430,266 pounds of chopped hay, clover and 
straw, equal to 242 loads; 623,253 pounds of oats, barley and 
beans, or 2376 quarters; and 175 loads of straw are required for 


CHINESE CONJUROR. 


the bedding of the horses. Formerly the omnibuses of London 
were in the hands of a hundred different proprietors, and there 
were more than that number of establishments where the horses 
were kept. This company have established immense depots where 
the provender is delivered and prepared for the horses. Steam 
engines of great power cut the chaff and work the appliances for 
mixing the food at a great saving of labor and money. The 
largest of these depots is in Bell-lane. It has been in operation 
for the last fifteen months, and has supplied daily rations for 1840 
horses, and there have been cut up, mixed and distributed from 
this establishment, each week, 72 loads of hay, clover and straw, 
713 quarters of bruised oats, barley and beans, and 50 loads of 
straw have been supplied as bedding for the horses. Each horse 
runs on an average twelve miles per day. The daily cost of the 
rations of each horse is rather more than 2s. 1d., or for the horses 


of each omnibus, ten in number, £1 1s.; the other expenses, such 
as horse-keepers, veterinary service, shoeing and others, bring up 
the total expenses for the horses in each omnibus to £1 6s. per 
week. The number of men constantly employed as drivers, con- 
ductors and horse-keepers, is not less than 2300, of whom the 
drivers receive from 5s. to 6s., the conductors 4s., and the horse- 
keepers 3s. per day. The wear and tear of each omnibus amounts 
to 17s. 6d. per week, and of the harness 6s. per week. 

The 595 omnibuses run over 66 different routes, and for facilitat- 
ing the traffic, corresponding offices are established at Whitechapel, 
Cheapside, Bishopsgate, Regent-circus, Notting-hill-gate, Edge- 
ware-road, Brompton, Highbury and Holloway. By means of 
this arrangement a person may travel from Kilburn to Chelsea for 
6d., from Putney to Blackwall, or Hammersmith to Holloway, the 
distance in each case being 11 miles, for 6d., and 35,000 persons 
avail themselves each week of these corresponding offices. The 
average weekly receipt from the whole of the omnibuses is £11,500, 
but the state of the weather materially affects the receipts—thus a 
very wet day reduces the amount received by from £300 to £400 
per day. These omnibuses contribute largely to the general revenue 
of the country ; the government duty and licenses for the last year 
were £33,000, while the sum of £18,000 was paid for tolls on the 
different roads by the omnibuses.—London paper. 


ELEPHANTS IN A QUICKSAND. 

On the banks of the river there are many quicksands ; and during 
the expedition a somewhat distressing scene happened. An ele- 
phant incautiously came within the vortex of one; first one foot 
sank, then another; and in endeavoring to extricate himself, mat- 
ters became worse; no portion of either of his legs was at last 


CHINESE PROCESSION. 


visible, and the bystanders had given up the poor animal as lost. 
Being fortunately unusually powerful, he three several times, with 
what appeared to all supernatural strength, drew a foot from the 
closely-clinging earth, placing it where, by sounding it with his 
trunk, he found most solidity; not until the third time did the 
ground bear his pressure, when he gradually released himself. 
During the whole period of his troubles his cries were exceedingly 
dolorous, and might have been heard a couple of miles ; his grunt, 


| when they were at an end, was equally indicative of satisfaction. 


The internal application of a bottle of strong spirit soon dissipated 
his trembling and restored his equanimity. Many unfortunate 
elephants are lost in these treacherous sands, when large quantities 
of grass or branches of trees are not at hand to form an available 
support for them. After a certain time the poor beast becomes 
powerless, and the owner can only lament the pecuniary loss he 
thereby suffers, for all human aid is futile—Handbook of’ India. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
I SIGH. 


BY M. POTTER, gr. 

I sigh for my boyhood fled—my happy boyhood fled : 

I sigh for vanished innocence—for the guilt that’s come instead ; 
And I mourn the loss of boyish fuith—the earnestness and truth, 
Which brought such deep, deep happi to my louded youth. 


I sigh for a mother’s tenderness—her fond, unselfish love ; 

I sigh for the knowledge I am here, and she with God above. 

And I mourn that I did not love her then, as that dead mother me, 
And remorse brings pain, deep, burning pain, that I caused her misery. 


I sigh for the loss of ardent hopes, as beacons to my mind ; 

I sigh for the wish to raise myself near the noblest of my kind. 
And I mourn the aspirations pure to walk in Christian ways, 
And gain the reverence of my race—my heavenly Father's praise. 


I sigh for the wasted years—years spent in carelessness ; 

I sigh, and my sighs are all sorrowful, not those of happiness. 

I mourn that my youth is not here again—that I might commence anew, 
For I should change this false, false life for one that is pure and true. 


No more I'll sigh for the past, but smile on the coming days, 

And wash my heart of its sinfulness—for this my mother prays. 

And though lost friends and a faithless love may look on me with scorn, 
Through the opening clouds of a darkened past I see a swect hope dawn. 


O, bitter, bitter past, farewell, with thy sins and wretchedness, 
The effulgent hopes of the future bathe my soul in happiness ; 
And I'll forget, in the joys to come, the sorrows I have known, 
And seek new hopes to fill the heart, from whence the old have flown. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE WIFE AND SON OF A MONARCH. 


BY EDWIN L. LOTHROP. 


Curistmas day, 1557. The day itself had gone by, touching 
but lightly with frosty finger the olive fields of Spain, and anon 
the warm sun shone out with a golden lustre, such as in colder 
climes stirs the blood to a fever heat At the court of Spain the 
festival had been thus far conducted with all the pomp and circum- 
stance which that grandeur-loving nation and the gorgeous taste 
that distinguished Philip II. could combine to throw around it, to 
make it grand and imposing. Throughout the twelve days the 
churches were kept in a state of illumination, and everywhere the 
splendor of Roman Catholic rites and ceremonies was exerting its 
influences over every portion of the populace, and no less upon 
royalty itself. 

It was customary for the royal family to partake of the sacra- 
ment publicly together on the twenty-eighth of December, which 
was the day of the Innocents, and an early hour in the morning 
was fixed for this ceremony. On the evening of the twenty- 
seventh, the day previous to this public act of piety on the part of 
Philip and Isabella, with the rest of the royal household, the 
church of St. Jerome was brilliantly lighted for the purposes of 
confession and absolution. 

Shrouded from this blaze of light, which was reflected back by 
the costly ornaments of the altar as well as by the showy tinsel on 
the robes of the saints who stood around in their respective niches, 
stood the confessional, with its sombre and impervious drapery 
like that of a mourning pall. The father confessor had already 
entered the little box assigned to him, and had placed his ear to 
the small orifice through which the penitents were accustomed to 
speak. This was Father John, a man whose age and experience 
in courts might be supposed to bring him some knowledge of the 
windings of the human heart. 

The voice which first applied itself to the aperture was one well 
known to the father’s ear. It was that of one who had often 
turned aside from the commission of reckless, extravagant and 
almost criminal acts, to pay a devotion to the outward forms of 
religion, rarely surpassed by the severest anchorite; and Father 
John had no difficulty in recognizing it as belonging to Don 
Carios, the wayward and eccentric son of Philip, by his first wife, 
Mary of Portugal. 

The confession of a few slight offences occupied the first half 
hour, and to these the confessor granted instant and entire absolu- 
tion. The next sentence brought Father John from his knees to 
his feet, where he remained standing, his head thrown back in 
terror and -his eyes wildly seeking the darkened space about him 
for some small chink through which light might beam upon the 
strange development he had heard. A few moments’ thought re- 
stored him in some measure to the equilibrium from which he had 
been so suddenly thrown. He knelt, and placing his own lips to 
the aperture, he said : 

“Repeat your words, my son; I have grown somewhat dull of 
hearing.” 

Again came the terrible words, “Grant me absolution for a 
meditated crime; I have a quarrel with a man whose life I seek. 
Hasten, holy father, that I may perform the work which I have 
to do!” 

“Not for my life, my son; I will not do you nor myself this 
great wrong.” 

“ Then send another confessor quickly. Leave the confession- 
al, and bring me one who is more worthy of the sacred office than 
yourself.” 

Father John had no alternative but to obey the prince, and he 
soon re-appeared with Father Ambrosio, who did not recognize 
the voice. He, too, peremptorily refused, but qualified his refusal 
by advising him to send for some learned and powerful confessor, 
or take counsel of a body of divines, skilled in difficult questions. 

“Send for them, then, quickly!” exclaimed Don Carlos; and 
forthwith a message was sent to the convent of Our Lady of Ato- 


cha, from which fourteen monks, with two from another convent, 
were deputed to meet and discuss the point. 

The council proved inflexible, and would on no account grant 
him absolution, nor suffer him to receive an unconsecrated wafer 
as Carlos proposed to do when the day should arrive for the royal 
family to receive the sacrament. Struck with horror and dismay 
at the avowed purpose of the prince, the prior of Atocha thus 
addressed him : 

“Son, thy proposal is so monstrous and strange, that in order 
to have its due weight upon our counsel, it will be necessary to 
repeat the words you have uttered in regard to the crime intended 
to be committed.” 

“TI repeat then that I wish previous absolution for taking the 
life of a man, and that man is the king of Spain and my father!” 

“ Monster! what can impel you to this crime ?” 

“Listen, holy father, and hear my exculpation before you con- 
demn me. Doomed at an early age to lose the cares and caresses 
of a mother, I have been no less orphaned in regard to my other 
parent. From my earliest remembrance the king has been as in- 
different to my welfare or existence as he would have been of the 
veriest hind in the kingdom. My habits, preferences and occupa- 
tions have been without interest to him. Between us a barrier, 
insurmountable in height and impenetrable in all other things, has 
been placed ; and without a shadow of reason he has lived to be a 
reproach upon my free and generous character, by the outward 
preciseness and decorum, which more than all other things, tells 
the story of his coldness and indifference. As if this was not suf- 
ficient, I was basely robbed by him of my promised bride, Elizabeth 
de Valois, who was persuaded against her will to marry my father 
instead. Holy father, think what I must have borne, to see the 
king so coolly take possession of one so unsuited to his age, and 
so soon after the death of Mary Tudor—and withal, one whose 
hand had been mine from the time we were almost infants !” 


The prior had not outlived all human emotions, and he actually 
wept at the distress which Don Carlos manifested; but his in- 
tegrity was not to be shaken, and again he refused absolution. 
Nor did the monk stop here; for Philip, in the Escurial, heard of 
the purpose of Don Carlos; and again by Don John of Austria, 
Philip’s brother, a youth nearly of the same age as Don Carlos, 
and whom the latter had requested to accompany him in the flight 
he proposed taking from his father’s dominions. 

If there was madness in Carlos, there was method in his mad- 
ness. Alleging that he was in danger of his own life from his 
father—a plea which he had also brought forward to the prior of 
Atocha, but which the latter had utterly disregarded—Carlos had 
slept with loaded arms for his defence, and had also caused a bolt 
to be constructed by means of pulleys, by which he could close or 
open his door while he lay in bed. This ingenious device was, 
however, frustrated by the king, who ordered the mechanic to 
derange the machinery ; and the prince was secured in his room, 
his weapons taken away by his father’s commands, and himself 
given in charge as a prisoner to the Duke of Feria. 

From this time Carlos remained in prison, utterly cut off from 
all communication with the world. Dark and mysterious hints 
were given in relation to the affair, and many there were who 
blamed Philip, and in their hearts accused him of meditating evil 
against Don Carlos. Forever watched by the Argus eyes of the 
attendants appointed to take charge of his person, stung by the 
continued system of espionage which never failed, day nor night, 
Carlos soon began to exhibit symptoms of illness and insanity. 
The living death was doing its work ! 

In vain the Queen of Portugal entreated to be allowed the care 
of her unfortunate grandson ; in vain did Philip’s sister Joanna, 
whom he had created regent in his absence and to whose care the 
earlier years of Don Carlos were entrusted, desire to be with him 
in his illness ; Philip was inflexible. No woman’s face ever beamed 
upon the sight of the unhappy prince. ‘To him at least was denied 
the presence of the “ministering angel”? who smooths the brow 
wrung by “grief and anguish.” 

“JT shall not survive the Vigil of St. James,” said Don Carlos, 
as health and strength gave way under the united forces of con- 
finement and depression of spirits. 

It was now four days to that time, and he seemed every moment 
more impressed with the certainty of his departure. Philip, al- 
though aware of his state, did not relax the severity of his contine- 
ment. The youth of Don Carlos might perhaps have overmas- 
tered disease, had he been taken away from the scene of his past 
sufferings, allowed purer air, and the tenderness of female care. 
The refusal of Philip to permit these may well be construed into 
an intent to destroy his son’s life, an accusation which has been 
openly made by many. 

Meantime Isabella, his step-mother, finding that the king utterly 
refused to have herself or any other woman to minister to the 
anguish of the dying bed, sat apart from the court in bitter sorrow 
at the sad tragedy which was being enacted so near her. Only to 
the eyes of her own countrywoman and devoted attendant, Mar- 
guerite La Roche, did she intimate the distress which this terrible 
affair had occasioned her. To the eyes of this affectionate com- 
panion it had already been evident that something of suspicion of 
the queen had been underlying the motives of Philip in regard to 
his treatment of Don Carlos. 

A few years older than the queen, Marguerite had been charged 
by Isabella’s mother, Catherine de Medicis, to investigate every- 
thing in relation to her daughter, however minute ; and it had not 
escaped her quick observation that the society of Philip, so much 
older and with habits so little in accordance with those of the 
queen, was sometimes positively distasteful to her. Promised to 
Carlos when both were children, Isabella had sometimes invested 
him with qualities which he did not in reality possess, and though 
outwardly wearing the appearance of a happy wife because she 


was too amiable to give pain to another, she could not always 
conceal from the friend who read her inmost thoughts that the 
robes of royalty sometimes cover a breaking heart. 

All the extravagant and eccentric conduct of which Carlos had 
been guilty found a ready excuse in her mind, and she also could 
trace the cause, unintelligible to others, of the want of affection 
manifested by the prince, from a child, towards his father. Isa- 
bella was only twenty-three years old when Carlos was arrested ; 
the prince was a year younger. It was not strange that the queen 
should sometimes rebel against the narrow policy which should 
condemn her to be taken from the son, and given, like a mere 
marketable article, to the highest bidder in the shape of the father. 

The queen and Marguerite La Roche were seated in the private 
apartment of the former on the eve of the Vigil of St. James. 
The prediction of Don Carlos had been repeated to Isabella by 
her two little daughters, Catherine and Eugenia, who had over- 
heard it from their attendants. ‘The little girls had ran, bathed in 
tears, to their mother, and announced that their brother, so cruelly 
imprisoned, was about to die. The children’s grief was genuine, 
for they had been much attached to Carlos, and he had bestowed 
upon them the same tenderness. The persons to whom Don Car- 
los was drawn were few, it is true, but to those he was sincerely 
and truly attached. Among these were Isabella, Don John of 
Austria, his unele, but nearly of the same age as himself, and his 
two sisters. 

Isabella embraced her children with many tears, charging them 
at the same time not to speak a word to the king in relation to 
their brother. She knew instinctively that Philip would blame 
her for allowing them to weep, or even to know anything that 
was taking place ; and she soothed their tears as well as she was 
able. For these children Isabella bore the deepest maternal affec- 
tion. The distinguishing characteristics of Spanish and French 
blood formed in them a perfect union. Catherine, whose beauty 
of face was of a higher order than her sister’s, afterwards married 
the Duke of Savoy, while Eugenia, whose figure was of more per- 
fect grace, was united to the Archduke Albert. 

A spell seemed to bind the two watchers to the apartment where 
they had been sitting since twilight. Occasionally a slight bustle 
was heard in the passage leading to the tower where Carlos was 
confined, but generally all was silent as the grave. Then the two 
could hear each other’s hearts as they beat in loud throbs that at- 
tested the painful interest the intelligence had excited. Neither 
could break the silence each felt so oppressive, and the hours wore 
slowly on, bearing a leaden weight upon their wings. 

Just after midnight the bell from the tower tolled out the tidings. 
That strange life, so widely ditferent from all others, was closed ; 
that heart in which so many opposing passions had made their 
home, was stilled forever; and Isabella, so long tortured with the 
thoughts of his living death, felt an incxpressible sensation of re- 
lief to know he was beyond the reach of suffering, while she was 
spared the pang of knowing the reports even then floating abroad 
that Philip himself accelerated his death. 

* * * * * * * 

Not three months after the Vigil of St. James, another deathbed 
was watched over in the palace; the young and beautiful queen 
Was passing away in the very springtime of her beauty. She had 
wept over the death of Carlos until Philip had forbidden her to 
mourn, and from that time her health had declined. No specific 
disease could be found, but the strength of her constitution was 
evidently gone forever. Marguerite La Roche, the faithful friend 
of her childhood, took her unwearied watch by her bedside, a station 
she never resigned, even to Philip. She alone could recover the 
queen from those terrible swoons which threatened her life, and to 
the last she held the hand of her dying mistress. 

The second of October dawned, not with the gorgeous bright- 
ness of an American autumn, but with the yet soft and beautiful 
green that invests the olive-clad fields of Spain. Isabella was 
dying ; in that hour the honors and dignities of earth faded away. 
She sung snatches of old melodies learned in sunny France when 
she was a child, and in her happy delirium she called herself 
Elizabeth de Valois, and murmured something about being  be- 
trothed by her mother to Don Carlos of Spain. 

Before her on the bed lay a dead infant, the child of many hopes 
and prayers, the expected heir of Philip’s crown, on which he was 
now gazing, even with tears. With a trembling hand he placed in 
that of Isabella a fragment of the true cross, a precious relic, studded 
thickly with diamonds. She opened her dying eyes into which 
the light of reason had again come, and kissing the relic, retained 
it with the cross in her own small, weak hand. Marguerite held 
up the dead infant for her to kiss also, and then the two children, 
Catherine and Eugenia, embraced with tears their dying mother. 
The French ambassador, Fourquevaulx, approached the bed to 
take from her a message full of sweetness to her mother and other 
friends, while Philip, who seemed really as if unable longer to 
bear the scene, fled weeping to his chamber. The ladies of her 
court gathered around her bed, to each of whom she addressed a 
kindly word ; then clasping the crucifix to her heart, she slept the 
tranquil sleep from which there is no waking on earth. 

* * * * * * * 

Eighteen months from that day Philip forgot the deathbed scene, 
as well as that more painful one preceding it; forgot the solemn 
burial rites at the convent of the Carmelites, in the new joy and 
pride of leading a fourth wife to the altar. ‘The new bride, Anne 
of Austria, had also been betrothed to Carlos, as well as Isabella, 
after the marriage of the former with his father. Whatever quali- 
ties Philip might have claimed, excessive sensibility could not have 
been among them; otherwise the thought of marrying one who 
had been the destined bride of his son must have been insupport- 
able. We would willingly draw a veil over the heartlessness of 
the man and the weakness of the monarch. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE ORPHAN GIRL, 


BY A. W. DINSMORE. 


She reclined ‘neath the low weeping willow, 
In the graveyard’s secluded retreat ; 
A moss-covered mound was her pillow, 
And a garland of flowers at her feet. 
In her lily white hand was a half-closed book, 
As she thoughtfully mused in the shadowy nook. 


She was friendless, alone and forsaken, 
Giving vent to the fast falling tear; 
By the hand of disease had been taken 
Her friends and connections most dear. 
And the rose-tint of youth was by sorrow erased, 
While the rich, golden ringlets fell over her face. 


Says she, ‘I, alas! had a mother: 
I once had a father so kind, 
And the form of a kind, loving brother, 
Long since to the churchyard resigned; 
But the flowers I loved when my friends were in bloom, 
I now gather in anguish and lay at their tomb. 


“My companions, who used to protect me 
By their friendship when fortune has smiled, 
With a bitter, cold glance now reject me, 
For I'm naught but a lone orphan child. 
But this volume of truth, which by mother was given, 
Points to Jesus, my friend, and my Father in heaven. 


“Tt is not for the friend I am weeping, 
Who, when clouds of affliction arise: 
When in anguish my night watch I’m keeping 
O'er the grave where my fond mother lies— 
T say, it is not for the friend that I mourn, 
Who, in time of affliction, will leave me alone. 


* But I weep for a friend to the orphan, 
Tn life’s journey to comfort and cheer; 
Who can place the wild rose on my coffin, 
And seal the kind act by a tear. 
Methinks I could calmly submit to my doom, 
And cheerfully welcome my call to the tomb. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE GERMAN’S STORY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Seven long years has the desert rain 
Dropped on the clods that hide thy face ; 
Seven long years of sorrow and pain 
I have thought of thy burial place. 


In the dreams of my lonely bed, 
iver thy form before me seems; 
All night long I talk with the dead, 
All day long I think of my dreams.—Bryant. 

“Tr is a sad, sad story,”’ said my companion. 

“ But I would fain listen,” said I. “ This wild wind and the 
rain dashing against the windows will be a fitting accompaniment 
to asad tale. ‘Tell it me.” 

We sat in the low-roofed keeping-room of a humble hostelrie 
among the mountains. It was in Rhine-land, where all day long 
I had been journeying—through roads bordered by fruitful vine- 
yards smiling adown the hill-slopes, in pleasant valleys and among 
rocky mountain passes; but when at nightfall a wild west wind 
sprang up, driving damps, vapors and heavy masses of dark trail- 
ing clouds before it, and, as the clouds settled lower and the rain- 
drops began to patter down, my postilion drew up to the door of 
the humble mountain inn, I was fain to exchange the romance of 
dangerous roads and passes for the shelter of the hostel’s roof, a 
crackling fagot fire, savory supper, a flagon of foaming home- 
brewed ale, and an half hour’s whiff at my meerschaum—the com- 
panion and solace of my student travels. And so the night 
brooded heavily and the storm came down; but safely housed in 
the cheery inn, what cared I for the tempest, the torn and trailing 
vines in the valley vineyards, the rush of the swollen Rhine, or 
the swaying and groaning of the tall pines far up the mountain 
above me ? 

My thoughts were pleasant ones. Leaning back in my com- 
fortable chair, with my slippered feet upon the glowing hearth, I 
sipped mine host’s foaming ale at my elbow; and, with the curl- 
ing smoke-wreaths from my pipe, went floating about me happy 
dreams. I heard not the storm nor the rush of swollen waters— 
only a faint lulling sound fell on my ear; and flitting before me 
from out of the misty smoke I saw only the tender gaze of two 
blue eyes. Tender blue eyes and loving were they, the same blue 
eyes that afar over seas were watching and brightening for my 
coming—lucky fellow, that I was, when Carrie English gave me 
her troth plight! For long, long months had I been a wanderer ; 
but my sojourn in the old world was almost ended, soon would 
my feet tread again the soil of my native land, and Carrie’s blue 
eyes which had been a talisman to keep my heart from swerving 
during all my wanderings, would need to watch no more. 

And there, sitting by the crackling fire beneath the roof of that 
mountain hostelrie in Germany, pleasant visions came to me of a 
happy future when I could say, ‘My home—my wife.” And as 
the smoke mists floated up and wreathed about my head, so hope 
burned fragrant incense, the clouds whereof folded inly around 
my heart. 

“Home and wife,” I repeated, softly and dreamily. 

“Home and wife !” echoed a hollow voice close by, slowly and 
sadly. 

I was startled from my reverie—flung down my meerschaum— 
and when its blinding smoke had curled away, looked upon the 
speaker. He was a tall, sad-looking man, still young in years, by 
his erect form, though the brown hair which curled upon his tem- 


ples was streaked with iron gray. But the eyes, those eyes which 
burned into mine, so intense their glowing brilliancy, they were at 
once the charm and terror of his countenance. And yet so deeply 
mournful were they, too! They seemed like tombs lighted by 
their pale sepulchral gleams, as in the East they burn tapers be- 
side the dead in their sepulchres ; and I knew at once that a story 
lay in their depths, a story of ruined hopes, a blighted life. This 
man close at my side smiled—a faint, cold, hollow smile, as one 
world-weary—with his sad eyes still on mine. And with his 
misery so near me I had been so happy! My conscience smote 
me ; I must have shuddered, for with that sad, mournful smile on 
his lips he bowed, saying, in a singularly sweet low voice : 

“Pardon me; I broke your reveries ; yet do not blame me—I 
need your pity more,” then turned away. 

“Stay!” I eried, charmed, fascinated, I knew not why, by the 
sad stranger. 

“And wherefore?’ he asked, turning to me again. ‘ Your 
dreams are pleasant ones—mine are sad ; there is little in common 
between us.” 

“You have known sorrow ?” I mechanically inquired. 

“You speak truly,”’ he replied, the light in his dark eyes grow- 
ing dimmer and dimmer, like tapers dying over the ashes of the 
dead. ‘It is a weary, heart-broken man who stands before you, 
who has heard you utter the words which are to him a mockery— 
‘home and wife !’ ” 

My countenance must have expressed curiosity, perhaps sym- 
pathy, for coming up close to me and laying his hand upon my 
shoulder, he said : 

“Young stranger, I know what you would ask; if your face 
does not speak falsely you would hear my story ?” 

“T would.” 

“And yet’tis the old story, hopeless love and death—a sad, sad 
tale! God shield your beloved one from a fate like hers for whom 
I go mourning all my days. May she not be snatched in her beau- 
ty and bloom by the spoiler!” he added with the fervor of a prayer, 
as he seated himself at my side. 

I poured ale from the flagon on the table and gave it to him, 
and quafting the cup, he began : 

“Tt is needless, young stranger, to tell you all the circumstances 
of my earlier life, for not until I met my Ilma did life really com- 
mence for me. It was not enjoyment, or day or night, only 
gloom and darkness where she was not. There was an old-time 
feud between our families, handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, from father to son, and Ilma’s sire and mine were deadliest 
foes. But, young and loving, what cared we? Time out of mind 
had it not been so? Did not Juliet, the daughter of a Capulet, 
love a Montague? and did she not die for him, my Ilma asked— 
and would she not, if need be, meet a like fate for her Romeo? 
And I, was I to resign my heart’s best loved because our sires 
were at variance? No. We met and swore eternal faith; we met 
to part no more ; we did what others in our places had done be- 
fore ; we were wedded, and fled over the blue seas to a land where 
we had heard all were free and happy—to your own America. 

“My sire’s coffers were well filled ; I was his eldest son, and 
had I carried to my new home stores of gold, I should have only 
taken what the world held to be my right; but I did not, for I 
said, ‘In this new land they tell there is work and pay for all, and 
I will carn the bread we eat ; I will carry naught there upon which 
we shall look and say over at nightfall with homesick tears, “ We 
brought this from the Fatherland.” In our new home we will 
forget the old, nor look over the waters with longing eyes.’ Nor 
did my blue-eyed Ilma take either gems or gold. Coming to my 
arms as my wife, she said, ‘I bring you nothing save my love; it 
is my sole dowry.’ But love and hope were the stars that guided 
us as we left far behind our pleasant vineyards, our blue Rhine, 
our native Germany. 

“Our ship came to anchor in the harbor of a mighty city. It 
was an emigrant ship ; and with scores of our country people, flee- 
ing not like us from oppression, but the stern gripe of poverty, we 
set foot upon the soil of the free. In the great city of New York 
all was bustle and confusion. Ilma was frightened, and clung to 
me. We were in a strange land, and poor, for O, I soon learned 
that selfishness ruled there, and mammon was the god! They 
were all in such haste ; eager, busy men hurried by; gay ladies in 
splendid robes swept past my trembling Ilma; nobody had a word 
for strangers, and we understood but a few broken sentences of 
your hard, strange language. 

“We obtained cheap lodgings, and I went out to seek employ- 
ment. At first I only met disappointment, but at length my of- 
fers were not repulsed, and I obtained a few pupils; I taught the 
harmonies that Joseph Hadyn composed and Mozart loved; I 
wrote music, and Ilma’s white fingers copied it; and thus for a 
season we were clothed, fed and warmed. But a dark hour came. 
My pupils fell off, the publishers purchased no more music from 
me; a great professor from Paris had opened an academy, won 
my pupils, and composed newer sonatas and waltzes. And Ilma’s 
cheek was getting pale ; it was cold in our little rooms, and I had 
no money to get medicine, food or coal. ‘Must we perish of cold 
and hunger—die in this great, strange land?’ I asked myself, as 
day after day I vainly sought employment. 

“ One day, returning to Ilma, I found a poor woman of our own 
nation sitting at her bedside. She was but a rough, unlettered wo- 
man, one of the emigrants who had sailed with us in our ship, but 
her heart was like gold, fine gold. “She had brought food and 
wine from her own scanty store. In otr native Germany I would 
have enriched her as her reward, but there I could only give her 
my thanks ; but it was with bitter heart that I forced myself to 
partake of the charity of a poor laboring woman ; it was only for 
Ilma’s sake—she must not hunger nor perish there. Our kind 
friend, the German woman, came again; Ilma was a little better, 


and I had procured temporary work, at a low rate, it was true, but 
it kept us from starvation. The woman looked pleased. 

“* We are going where we shall find a home and plenty,’ she 
said ; ‘will you join us?” 

“* Only tell us whither?’ both Ilma and I exclaimed. 

“A band of sturdy men and women were going to the far West 
of this new land, and our kind friend and her husband and children 
were of the number. 

“«There is enough and to spare there,’ said she. ‘We will 
build us houses, and till the soil, and plant the grape; the hill- 
slopes and pleasant valleys shall laugh with vineyards like our 
Fatherland.’ 

“And I can work with the stoutest of them; we can build a 
cottage beside a rushing river; we ean gather the ripe vintage, and 
in the pleasant nightfall sing the songs of Germany. Will you 
go, dear Ilma?’ I asked. 

“*QLet us go!’ And she put her white hand in mine. 

“We began our journey. For many long days we travelled 
westward. We passed populous cities, pleasant towns, villages 
and hamlets; went through the fertile, open country where the 
spring flowers were blooming, over rapid rivers, and down steep 
hillsides ; and then through tangled wilds and vast prairie lands, 
on, on, still westward. But Ilma had fallen ill again; she was 
growing thin and pale, and coughed much, and spoke of weariness. 
‘It was the toilsome journey,’ the women said ; ‘she needed rest ;’ 
and they laid her upon their softest beds, and went slowly over 
the roughest roads for her sake. But every day she got paler, and 
then a red fire began to burn on her cheeks; I trembled for I 
knew it was the consuming hectic. And the kind-hearted women 
shook their heads, but Ilma only said, ‘I shall be well soon !’ 

“We had been travelling all day slowly, for the sun was sultry 
as midsummer and flung down scorching rays, and at nightfall we 
halted. It was in the midst of a wide prairie—there was neither 
tree nor rock, no shelter but the cover of our wagons and the rude 
tent which the men hastily made; but we were weary, and cared 
only to lie down and rest. And there, in the weary midnight, 
while the weary men and women and little children slept; only 
the kind woman who had been our best friend in all that strange 
land beside me, wiping the death-drops from Ilma’s marble brow— 
there the summons came. Raising herself up, she called my name. 

“* Carl,’ she said, in a strange, clear voice; ‘Carl, I am dying! 
I have known all along what the end must be. I shall not walk 
beside you in this new home in the wilderness; I shall not sing 
sweet German songs while they gather the vintage in the pleasant 
valleys ; but I am going to the pleasanter pastures of our God, to 
sing the songs of the great, best Fatherland. And I am glad you 
brought me hither ; I can die here where the wind blows softly and 
flowers bloom, and God’s stars look down upon me, and I can hear 
the old familiar voices of our people. In that great noisy city it 
was smoky and stifling, here all is calm, sweet, holy! Bury me 
here, Carl, yet do not linger to weep over my grave. Go on with 
them to build a new home in the wilderness ; or if you should go 
home to our dear Germany, tell them how it was, and that I al- 
ways loved them. My poor father, he will forgive me then; tell 
him he must forgive himself.’ 

“Her voice was getting fainter; her head sank on my breast. 

“* Kiss me, Carl,’ she murmured, after a while; ‘kiss me—I 
am happy now. It is very pleasant here; I hear the vineyard 
songs, I hear the rushing Rhine; kiss me, Carl; now, love, good 
night! And thus, with the solemn stars above, and the wind 
rushing over the prairie grass with a sound of sweeping waters ; 
thus, with a kiss and a love-word, her golden head sunk lower on 
my breast, and my Ilma fell asleep. 

“T buried her there; I heaped the turf upon her prairie grave ; 
I fashioned a rude cross, carved her name, ‘IIma,’ thereon, and 
raised it at her head; I brought handsful of gorgeous fiame-leaved 
prairie flowers and strewed them over the sods which covered her. 
But I could not shed a tear ; though every rude man, every tender- 
hearted woman and little wondering child of that band of emi- 
grants wept over her grave, my eyes were dry, my heart was 
frozen. It is a fearful thing, stranger, to bury the only being you 
love on earth away from your sight, and then go out into the wide 
world alone—a fearful thing !”’ 

“ And did you go on with the emigrants ?”’ I asked, as he paused. 

““No; how could I build a home when she could never share 
it? Henceforth I had no abiding place; I wandered to and fro 
up and down that broad strange land, sometimes keeping vigil 
over her lonely grave, and ever keeping aloof from human eyes. 
But at last a voice bade me return to my own land, and I came 
hither in season to the last words of Ilma’s sire, and mine, to hear 
the vain regrets of two conscience-stricken, dying old men. I 
have wealth now, the inheritance of a stately castle, but they are 
nothing. She who only could enrich my life sleeps afar in that 
lonely prairie grave. For seven years has the long grass, tangled 
with crimson flowers, nodded above her breast ; for seven winters 
have the chill snows and rains dropped on the sods which hide 
her face. I loved her—I made her my idol; she was taken away. 
Young stranger, God keep your beloved from a fate like hers !”” 

“Amen!” I fervently replied, with moistened eyes, as the sad, 
heart-broken German softly arose and glided from the room. 
“Amen !” I cried, thinking tenderly of her whose blue eyes were 
watching my return from over seas—my beloved Caroline. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MCKEAN BUCHANAN, THE TRAGEDIAN. 

The portrait on this page was drawn and engraved 
expressly for the Pictorial, and may be ed as an 
excellent likeness of the original, who recently fulfilled 
a long engagement at the Howard Athenzum, in this 
city. Mr. Buchanan was born in Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 
1823, and is the son of Purser Buchanan, U. S. Navy, 
and great grandson of Gov. Thomas McKean, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. Several of 
his relatives are officers of rank in the U.S. navy and 
army; and President James Buchanan is his second 
cousin. The subject of our sketch was educated for 
the navy, and served three years as a midshipman on 
board of the sloop-of-war St. Louis, in the West India 
squadron, commanded by Commodore Alexander J. 
Dallas. As, however, the’navy, in time of peace, pre- 
sented few attractions to an active young man, he aban- 
doned the service, and entered on a mercantile career in 
the city of New Orleans. For a period of nine years he 

red as one of the largest merchants in that city. It 
was here that his passion for the stage was developed. 
In his earliest efforts he contented himself with a large 
and fashionable private dramatic association, but feeling 
a decided vocation for the stage, he at length abandoned 
mercantile pursuits altogether, and became a professional 
tragedian. He made his debut at the St. Charles Thea- 
tre, New Orleans, in the character of Hamlet, the most 
difficult in the whole range of the drama, and with de- 
cided success. After visiting the principal cities of the 
United States and Great Britain, he made a tour to 
California and Australia, receiving for his performances 
in the two latter countries the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars. In London he performed his principal Shak- 
spearian characters one hundred and twenty-six nights, 
to audiences comprising the élite of society, and eliciting 
various criticisms and comments from the metropolitan 
journals. He also played engagements in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other great cities of the United Kingdom, 
having appeared there in all, during the three years ot 
his absence from this country, six hundred and six 
nights. He has, accordingly, though young in the pro- 
fession, as well as in years, enjoyed a large histrionic 
experience from his indefatigable industry. And a hope- 
ful trait in his career is his constant study of art. Even 
yet, his style cannot be said to be fixed; but he seems 
experimenting with a view of attaining a high ideal. If, 
at times, he violates stage conventionalities, it is a proof 
of his independence and ambition. Perhaps no art is more 
shackled by conventionalism than the histrionic. Tones, atti- 
tudes, gestures, are handed down from sire to son, as costumes 
are bequeathed from generation to generation in some countries 
of the old world. There are certain stereotype spasms which are 
as much stage “‘ properties’ as Desdemona’s pillow or Othello’s 
dagger. Peter, in the street scene of Romeo and Julict, always 
catches flies, because some other Peter delighted the groundlings 
by doing it a hundred years ago. Mr. Buchanan has none of this 
reverence for stage tradition. He is not deterred from acting for 
himself, and according to his own judgment, by fear of the critics. 
Mr. Buchanan is determined to carve a name for himself in the 
annals of the drama. He brings to his chosen profession many 
important requisites, and has set before him a high ideal, whic 
perseverance must ultimately attain. The profession of the stage, 
as we have before taken occasion to remark, affords at the pres- 
ent time a fair opening for ambitious aspirants. There are few 
great actors on the boards, and at the same time, the prejudices 
which once placed the theatre under the ban have been removed. 
The best classes of society are now willing to patronize it, and do 
patronize it when sufficient attractions are presented. If the stage 
is but true to the public, the public will be true to the stage. We 
trust that an American drama, supported and illustrated by 
American artists, will take high rank among the institutions of 
the age, and accomplish good as a moral agent. 
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MCKEAN BUCHANAN, THE AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN. 


A GRANDEE UNDER ARREST. 

The Marquis Campana, recently arrested at Rome on a charge 
of embezzling the funds of the Monte de Pieta, possesses a mag- 
nificent establishment in the street of the Corso. He has an ele- 
gant palace, where he has got together a gallery of the most superb 
pictures ; and in his villa near the Lateran he has a museum, inferior 
only to that of the Vatican, so rich is it in statues, bas-reliefs, in- 
scriptions, Etruscan vases, and other most precious things. He 
has, moreover, a rare collection of stones, minerals, coins, etc. 
He owns lands, palaces, and country houses in great number, both 
in Rome and abroad. He has established at immense expense a 
manufactory of marbles, or rather of a substance similar to marble, 
with which are made statues, columns, caps and pavements of all 
kinds. In this manufactory nearly three hundred workmen were 
employed. Finally, he maintained at his expense a house of edu- 
cation for poor children. His fortune was increased by his marriage 
with an extremely rich English lady, Miss Bowles, daughter of the 
lady who received in her carriage the fugitive from the fortress of 
Ham and conveyed him into Belgium. Napoleon did not forget 
the service ; he did not lose sight of the family, but protected it 
greatly, and the Marchioness Campana became lady of honor to 
the empress of the French. It is said that she is preparing to set 
out for France to state her griefs to the emperor and ask his pro- 
tection for her husband. The marquis is chevalier of numerous 
orders and chamberlain of many courts.— Turin Jndependente. 


| solidity. 


NEW LANDING STAGE AT LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

The city of Liverpool, Eng., possesses a great interest 
for Americans. There is always an immense amount 
of American shipping in the port, and amidst the forests 
of masts on the shores of the Mersey, the stars and stripes 
occur almost as often as the “ meteor flag of England.” 
On a Fourth of July, an American in Liverpool might 
almost fancy himself at home. The new landing stage, 
of which we present an accurate representation, erected 
at a cost of $700,000, is one of the sights of Liverpool. 
It stretches from the southernmost point of Princes’ 
pier, to which it is attached by four bridges. The floor 
of the stage is one thousand feet long by eighty-two feet 
wide, and horizontal throughout its whole length, with 
the exception of a slightly depressed portion at each end, 
for the convenience of loading and unloading the smaller 
class of steamers. This immense platform is supported 
on sixty-three rectangular water-tight pontoons, laid par- 
allel to each other, and secured in their places by three 
rows of kelsons, the stage being moored by heavy chains, 
and connected with the pier by the four bridges just men- 
tioned. To keep the stage from being as little obstruc- 
tive in the stream of the river as possible, the four bridges 
were made so short that, at low water, the incline is so 
precipitate as to make it impossible to convey heavy lug- 
gage up or down with safety. To remedy this, we un- 
derstand the engineer, Sir William Cubitt, has it in con- 
templation to adopt mechanical means for assisting carts 
up and easing their descent, when the inclined plane is 
so steep that the bridges cannot otherwise be rendered 
available for heavy traffic. Whether in these appliances 
recourse will be had to steam power, fixed or locomo- 
tive, or hydraulic power on Armstrong’s system, has not 
yet, we believe, been decided. In the meantime, with 
the view of preventing accidents and establishing a sys- 
tem which will conduce to the more easy and comfort- 
able arrangement of the large traffic to be anticipated, 
Sir William Cubitt suggested that the north end of the 
stage and the north bridge should be entirely devoted to 
animal traffic, with an access and departure by the north 
end of the Prince’s dock; that the south bridge should 
be devoted entirely to foot passengers and porters, the 
centre of the stage and two middle bridges being re- 
served for carts and heavy luggage, one for the up and 
the other for the down traffic. The whole weight of 
the stage with its bridges and mooring chains is four 
thousand tons. The contractors for the stage were 
Messrs. Thomas Vernon & Son, of Liverpool, the bridges being 
executed by Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester. In this, as in other 
structures of British builders and mechanics, a striking feature is 
They never build to answer a temporary purpose, but 
as if their work was to last for ages. Sometimes this solidity is 
carried to exaggeration, as in the manufacture of carriages and 
farming utensils, which are far too cumbrous and heavy. 


OOOO? 
POPULATION OF CANADA. 

The population of Canada may be fairly reckoned at 2,500,000. 
In 1848 the population of the united provinces was but 1,500,000. 
The rate of increase in less than ten years is most encouraging ; two 
thirds added to the population of a country with such variety of 
soil and climate, in that time, is, we believe, without precedent. 
The increase of the United States during the ten vears ending 
1850, was 35 1-2 per cent. ; that of Upper Canada during the ten 
years from 1841 to 1851, 104 1-2 per cent. ; and now for the whole 
province since 1848, it is from 65 to 70 per cent., or nearly double 
the rate of the increase of the United States. The third of a cen- 
tury is generally reckoned as a generation, During that period 
the population of Canada has increased from 582,000 to 2,500,000, 
or more than twice doubled itself. At this rate the population of 
Canada doubles itself in rather less than fifteen years, and if the 
ratio of increase be continued Canada will have, at the beginning 
of the next century, 26,000,000 inhabitants.—Canadian News. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amatsur.—The mean annual blossoming of apple-trees in this State, taking 
the records of sixty years, is May 21. 

PouiticiaN.—The —— Bulletin estimates that the representative pop- 
ulation, in 1860, throughout the Union, will be about 31,000,000. 

Crener.—At the end of the year 1856, there were 51,266 miles of railroads in 
the world. 

Mecaanic.—Arnold, an English watchmaker, made a repeater not larger than 
a silver twopence, and weighing no more than a silver sixpence. George III. 
gave him five hundred guineas for this wonderful piece of mechanism. 

Cc. L. M.—The United States. in territorial extent, are nearly ten times as 
large as England and France, and only one sixth less than the area of the 
fifty-nine governments of Europe. 

M. M.—The electric clock has no wheel-work in the time-keeping department; 
it runs without weights and springs, and its motive power is the galvanic 
battery. 

Taaprn.The amount of clothing sold at wholesale in New York city, during 
a year of prosperity, is probably over $20,000,000. 

Mrs. R. C. D., Providence, R. I.—Very many fashions originated in a desire 
to conceal personal deformities. The ruff was invented in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. by a Spanish or Italian lady, to hide a wen on her neck. The cra- 
vat has a similar history. 

G. C.—The first American omnibus was built in New York, in 1830, on a 
French model. 

Scrippier, Medford.—Routledge & Co., of London, agreed to give Bulwer 
$100,000 for the privilege of publishing his novels in a shilling form for ten 
years.—Of the ‘‘ Bay Psalter Book,” the first book printed in this country 
(Cambridge, 1640), seventy editions have been published in England and 
Scotland. 

B. P., Maniton Hill.—Our artist C. was never in Europe. The C. you inquire 
after is a landscape-painter, and was in Paris in the year you refer to. He 
now resides in North Conway, N. H.—at least during the summer.—Thanks- 
giving was an institution of the old Puritan Fathers of New England, to 
return thanks for blessings received. It had no relation to any political 
event. 

Juuius R., Lincoln.—M. Thiers, the French statesman and historian, was born 
at Marseilles, April 16, 1797. 

D. C., Clintonville, N. ¥.—In addressing any formal communication to the 
governor of a State, it is usual to employ the title “‘ Your Excellency,” 
though there is no constitutional provision to that effect. 

Mrs. RK. 8., Winchester, Mass.—The chief lady in waiting on the queen of 
Spain is ealled the *‘Duenna.’’ In a more general sense, it is applied to a 

rson holding a middle station between a governess and lady's companion, 
4s Spanish and Portuguese families. 

“ Virainia.”°—Commodore Elliot died Dec. 10, 1845. 

LitreRaTEUR.—The great struggle between the partizans of the classic and Ro- 
man schools of literature took place in France under Louis Philippe. Victor 
Hugo contributed largely to the triumph of the Romanic school. 

Dr. L., Milford, Mass.—An account of Dannecker the sculptor’s life and works 
was published at Hamburg, in 1841, the year he died, with 25 lithographic 
prints of his productions, from drawings by his purl. the sculptor Wagner. 

Amateur.—Consult Dunlap’s “ Arts of Design in the United States.” 


HALE-WITTED NAT: 


—orR,— 


THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


In this week’s number of The Flag of our Union, we commence 
a very peculiar and attractive story entitled as above, written ex- 
pressly for us by Dr. J. H. Roninson, one of our most favorite 
contributors. This new story will amuse, entertain and delight 
our readers, old and young, and will add to Dr. Robinson’s 
already extended popularity. 


> 


Our REDUCED Terms.—Show your neighbors how cheap they 
can obtain BALLov’s Picroriat by clubbing together and send- 
ing us twelve names with the money. Each subscriber will thus 
obtain the paper at about $1 67 a year !—besides which, the person 
who sends the club gets a gratis copy for the same length of time. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Why are swallows like old-fashioned chimneys? Because 
they have a crooked flew. The Worcester Bay State did that. 

.... Washington Irving, now 75 years old, walks five miles to 
church and back nearly every Sunday in the year. 

.... A strong tide of emigration is setting towards Texas 
from Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

.... Why is a kiss likesome sermons? Because there are two 
heads and one application. 

.... The total value of agricultural products of Ohio, in 1857, 
is estimated at $151,867,500. 

.... The cost of the New York railroads is equal in amount to 
one-tenth of the whole taxable property of the State. 

.... One ship, three barks and four schooners are being built 
on the Merrimac, at Newburyport. 

.++. Guizot has received from the French publishers the sum 
of 20,000 francs for his Memoirs. 

.»+. It has been remarked that the gallows was an institution 
for the elevation of mankind. 

.... He that hath slight thoughts of sin, may be said never to 
have great thoughts of God. 

«+++ The Pittsfield Sun has been conducted for fifty-seven years 
by its present editor, the Hon. Phineas Allen. 

«++. The average salary of the Congregational clergymen of 
the State of New Hampshire is five hundred and sixty-one dollars. 

«++. Economy, joined to industry and sobriety, is a better out- 
fit for business than a dowry. 

-++. The rogues of this city have taken to picking pockets in 
church. Several cases have occurred lately. 

.... Bakers, generally speaking, are a set of loafers, often 
knead-y, and not always well bread! 

+++. Why is a man with a bad cold like a chest? Because he 
is a coffer (cougher). Isn’t that too bad ? 

-+++ No sooner does a fool get into trouble of his own making, 
than he charges Fate with the occurrence. 


.... It is said that chimney-sweepers are always satisfied with 
their business, because it soots them. 


. It has been asked “where all the pins go to?”’ Why, 
they all fall to the earth and become terra-pins. 
.++» Cross-grained people are not always the worst, nor the 
humblest in station the least polished in feeling. 
.+++ FitzJames O’Brien, of New York, is the author of the 
famous ‘‘ Diamond Lens” story in the Atlantic Monthly. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 

In accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the purpose 
of placing our popular and long-established illustrated journal, 
Batiovu’s PicTorIAL, within the reach of thousands upon thou- 
sands of those who have felt unable to afford it heretofore, we 
have resolved to reduce the retail price from this date, and with 
the present number, to 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


In order to insure the paper to the purchasers in all parts of the 
country at five cents per copy, the wholesale price to the trade is 
reduced in a proportionate ratio. This reduction will result ad- 
vantageously to dealer and publisher by a largely increased sale, 
and redoubled popularity for BALLou’s PictoriaL, as the paper 
will, in all respects, be kept up to its present standard of excellence. 

Without the increased facilities for printing and the rapid 
growth of the country, and consequent largely increased number 
of readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to afford such a 
paper as BaLiou’s Pictoria at this price ; but with our une- 
qualled and growing edition, the smallest fractional profit per 
number produces a handsome aggregate to the publisher. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, tWO 400 
Five copies, 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club) 20 00 


One copy of BaLLou’s Picroriat, and one copy of Tur 
Fac oF our Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 
*,* Those persons who have sent us ful clubs at the old rate 
from the first of January, may forward us two additional names 
without charge. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA IN 1847 AND NOW. 

Ten years ago the present State of California was known only 
as the fag end of the Mexican province of that name, and desig- 
nated as New California. The peninsula of land lying between 
the Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean, was the California 
ten years ago, and the region to the north of it was of little or no 
account—a mere hide and tallow raising country, and principally 
famous because its port of San Francisco was the most northern 
Spanish settlement on the continent of America. Now the former 
New California has become the California of the United States 
and the world, and the Mexican peninsula of that name is as lit- 
tle heard of, or heeded, as the island of Terra del Fuego, or the 
peninsula of Patagonia. This wonderful change is solely attri- 
butable to the fact that the territory in question has during that 
time come under the sway of the Anglo-Saxon instead of the 
Hispano-Indian race. Blood has done it, for blood is the sover- 
eign arbiter of a country’s destiny ;—not the blood of individuals, 
but the blood of races. The copious and rushing stream of the 
Anglo-Saxon blood has flowed over that region within the past 
ten years, displacing and overwhelming the feeble rills and stag- 
nant pools of Mexican blood ; and hence the change. 

There is pretty strong evidence that the region of country now 
occupied by the State of California was known to Spanish mis- 
sionaries soon after the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, and that its 
wealth of gold was a secret carefully concealed by them. Under 
the vice-royal government of Spain the Catholic priests penetrated 
into this land and converted the Indian population to their relig- 
ious faith. Spanish adventurers and settlers followed in their 
tracks and gathered around their posts, called Catholic Missions, 
forming towns and cities. These Spanish adventurers converted 
the Indians to civilization as the priests converted them to Chris- 
tianity, and as a natural consequence there was a blending of the 
superior and inferior races, producing the present mongrel race 
which is known as Mexican, and which made up a large portion 
of the population of New California at the time our settlers first 
began to emigrate there. This composite race combines the worst 
qualities of its component parts, exhibiting prominently the arro- 
gance of the Spanish and the laziness of the Indian character. It 
occupies a shifting position on the outer confines of civilization, 
and seems to have been kept from relapsing entirely back to bar- 
barism, solely by the energy and controlling influence of the few 
pure-blooded Spaniards, who, in every one of their communities, 
take the lead in all industrial and business pursuits. 

The war with Mexico resulted in the capture of New California 
with other Mexican territory, and by the subsequent treaty of 
peace made at Guadaloupe de Hidalgo, that province was ceded 
to the United States fora valuable pecuniary consideration. Con- 
temporaneous with this cession was the discovery of the rich de- 
posits of gold with which the rocks and valleys of that region 
abound. It is as though the overruling Providence, which has 
ever guided the destinies of our country, had reserved that impor- 
tant disclosure until the very moment when the stimulus thereof 
was needed to build up our Pacific empire, and complete the band 
of the American Republic from ocean to ocean. The spade of 
Captain Sutter, as it grated under the gravel of his mill-race, and 
disclosed the auriferous wealth of its soil to the light of day, like 
the magic lamp of Aladdin, summoned the genii of industry and 
enterprise to enrich, beautify and strengthen a new State. The 
rich treasures of the earth were laid bare, the mountain streams 
turned from their channels by the potent hand of man, and the 
golden fable of Pactolus realized in simple, unexaggerated truth. 
Men flocked to the new Ophir from every quarter of our Union, 
farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, lawyers, doctors, ministers, sol- 
diers, politicians, rushed there on the wings of wind and steam, 
by land and by sea, to dig for gold, or to acquire it from those who 
labored in the diggings. Handsome fortunes of the precious 


metal were accumulated by the labor of a few months, and dissi- 
pated by the folly of a few days, to the enriching of other and 
more wary seekers after wealth. But with true Yankee elasticity 
of character, the unfortunate losers repaired to the diggings again, 
renewed their fortunes, and profited by their new stock of expe- 
rience for which they had paid their former gains. By thousands 
and thousands the settlers poured in, until the old Mexican occu- 
pants were blotted out, or thrown into utter insignificance by the 
swarming crowds of the bustling, eager, acquisitive Anglo-Saxon 
race. Ships laden with the comforts and luxuries and ballasted 
with the necessaries of life, poured into the ports of California. 
Men could not get there fast enough, and clipper ships were in- 
vented ; they could not stop to build houses, and ready-made iron 
houses were sent out to them. Everything went forward upon 
the high pressure principle, in true Aladdin style. Towns and 
cities sprang up as in a night; first of canvass, then of wood, then 
of iron and then of stone; the slab shanties being soon replaced 
by spacious and substantial stores and houses of stone. Now and 
then a town or city would burn up by accident, in the hurry and 
confusion of settling the country and getting gold, but ere the 
ashes were cold, a new and better city, Phenix-like, succeeded. 
Compact and well-fenced farms, stamped with the signs of New 
England culture, soon displaced the haciendas of the Spaniards 
and the cattle-ranges of the Rancheros, and ere long the new 
State was as famous for mammoth vegetables and heavy wheat 
crops as it was for its golden quartz. As might be expected, this 
rush for gold stimulated men to deeds of violence and outrage ; 
but mark the superiority of the race! In the absence of law, each 
man was a law to himself. Another wave of the magic wand, 
and law and order appear—governments for cities, counties and 
State are founded, and while yet Congress deliberates what shall 
be done with California, the people cut the gordian knot by de- 
manding admission to the Union as a sovereign State, with a con- 
stitution formed “in their own way!” At this day the insignifi- 
cant Mexican province of New California is a wealthy, enterpris- 
ing, prosperous member of the confederacy, famed throughout the 
world, honored and respected at home, and thrice loyal to the 
Union. And all this because the superior race has displaced the 
inferior. 


+ 


Tue Farner or Woop Encravine.—Dr. Anderson, of New 
York, is said to have been the first wood engraver in this country. 
He is now 85 years old, and still works at his business. He was 
a great admirer of Bewick, and his earlier works have the exact 
touch of that great artist, the father of wood engraving in England. 


> 


+ 


MarriaGe.—A good woman is not thoroughly known before 
marriage. Of how many sweet domestic virtues may not she be 
possessed, of which even he who values her most highly is un- 
aware, until he has placed her in his own mansion to be the 
guardian angel of his household happiness. 


A wise Macistrate.—That was a very learned and thought- 
ful mayor of Shrewsbury, to whom Lord Mansfield remarked, at 
dinner, ‘‘ Your town appears very old.””’ To which his honor the 
mayor replied, “‘ It was always so, please your lordship.” 


Tue Secret or Ensoyment.—The chief secret of comfort lies 
in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an 
undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few great ones are let 
on a long lease. 


+ > 


One or “ Poor Ricwarp’s”’ Maxims.—“ If a man empty his 
purse into his head, nobody can take it from him. An investment 
of knowledge always pays the best interest.” 


Wuat iT Demanps.—Pride is a wild beast requiring costly 
food—the happiness of its keeper and all around him. 


+ > 


Tue Stream or Gotp.—One hundred millions of gold annu- 
ally cross the isthmus of Panama. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Steele. Mr. Edwin Cass to Miss Ellen E. P. Davis; 
by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Edward I. Thomas to Miss Henrietta W. Briggs ; 
by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Nathan Blodgett, Jr., to Miss Lucy Pratt; by Rev. 
Mr. Cruft, Mr. Janvrin W. Graves to Miss Anna B. Gaylord; by Rev Mr. Sar- 

mt, Mr. John F. Jewett to Miss Laura Lawrence; by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Dr. 

. Phelps, of Windsor, Vt., to Miss Lucretia M. Baker; by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. 
Henry Nichols to Miss Sophia W. Stowell ; by Rev. Mr. Anderson, of Roxbury, 
Mr. Edwin A. Remick to Miss Emeline L. Meserve.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Isaac Y. Chubbuck to Miss Elizabeth R. Graham.—At Cambridge- 

, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. George Wood, of Gloucester, to Miss Mary 

. Lunt.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr Prescott Whitcomb, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Abby C. Parker.—At Milford, by Rev. Mr Stacy, Mr John L. 
Cook to Mrs. Emeliza D. Raynolds, of Nashua, N. H.—At Stoughton, by Rev. 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. George W. Dutton to Miss Sarah E. Belcher.—At Groton, by 
Rev. Mr. Bulkley, Mr. Jonathan Stone, of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah E. Ad- 
ams.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham. Mr. Ethan E. Pierce, of Lakeville, 
to Miss Rhoda Maria Pierce.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Benoni 
R. Lockwood to Miss Almira Webster.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Bucking- 
ham, Mr. James H. Taylor, of Boston, to Miss Caroline R. Barker. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah Rebecca, wife of Mr. John L. Whipple, 37; Miss El- 
len 8. Fortune, 23; Mr. John H. Honey, 44; Mr. Ebenezer Small, 61; Mr. 
Matthew A. Favor, 23; George Edward, only son of Mrs. Laura Brackett, 15; 
at East Boston, Mr. Gideon Lambert, Jr., printer, 48.—At Charlestown, Mr. 
Martin Collier, a native of Kilkenny, Ireland, 60.—At Chelsea, Mrs. L. K. 
Tuckerman, 38.—At Hingham, Mrs. Mary E. Gardner, 24.—At Lexington, Mr. 
Joshua Simonds, 83.—At Waltham, Mrs. Almira Mayo, 78.—At South Wal- 
pole, Mrs. Harriet Carrol!, wife of Phineas Boyden, 51.—At Lynn, Mrs. Han- 
nah, wife of Edmund Munroe, 57.—At Swampscott, Mrs. Azubah Brown, for- 
merly of Wellfleet, 54.—At Salem, Mr. Joseph Phelps, 83.—At Danvers, Mrs. 
Mary H. Chapman, 46.—At Lowell, Mr. James B. Chapman, of Oldtown, Me., 
28.—At Lincoln, Capt. Charles A. Wheeler, 73.—At Fitchburg, Deacon Josiah 
Bailey, 80.—At New Salem. Mr. Daniel Andrews, 85.—At New Bedford, Mrs. 
Susan E. Baxter, 41.—At Springfield, Mr. Daniel Chapin, 61.—At Charlton, 
Mr. John Weld, 77.—-At Charlemont, Mr. Abner Avery, 72.—At Oxford, Mr. 
Merrick T. Kelley, 35.—At Barnstable, Miss Ruth L. Eldridge, 28.—At Woon- 
socket, R. I., Mr. Isaac Bradford, formerly of Plympton, Mass., 74.—At New- 
port, R. 1 , Mr. Louis Mitchell, a native of France, 92.—At Cornville, Me., Gen. 
Joseph Kinsman, 78.—At Buxton, Me., Mrs. Harriet Boothby, 58. 
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94 BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GONE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


They are gone, all gone—the birds and flowers, 

That gemmed the gardens and gladdened the bowers ; 
And through field and forest all leafless and lone, 
The sad winds whisper they are gone—all gone. 


They are gone, from many a once glad home, 
To the silent chambers of the tomb; 

The loving heart and the gentle tone, 

They are gone from earth, forever gone. 
There is gone from many a human heart 
Some hope that formed life's brightest part ; 
And cold endurance dwells alone 

In the soul from whence its light has gone. 


Gone from the eyes that once were bright, 

No more to re-kindle their beaming light ; 

Dimmed by the mists of weary years, 

Or quenched in sorrow’s burning tears. 

Gone are the dreams that our childhood knew, 
That lent to the future its roseate hue ; 

And we sigh, mid our sorrows, and cares, and tears, 
For the budding hopes of those bygone years. 


LONG LIFE. 
Count not thy life by calendars; for years 
Shall pass thee by unheeded, whilst an hour— 
Some little fleeting hour, too quickly past— 
May stamp itself so deeply on thy brain, 
Thy latest years shall live upon its joy. 
His life is longest—not whose boneless gums, 
Sunk eyes, wan cheeks, and snow-white hairs bespeak 
Life’s limits; no! but he whose memory 
Is thickest set with those delicious scenes 
"Tis sweet to ponder o'er when even falls. —Kennepy. 


MUSIC. 
There's music in the sighing of a reed: 
There's music in the gushing of a rill: 
There's music in all things, if men had ears: 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.—Byron. 


Editor's Easy Char. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


What a blessing the mildness of this winter weather has been!—up to Jan- 
uary 5th, scarce a dust of snow, and a fire scarcely more than a tribute to cus- 
tom! What would have become of the poor, if this winter had been like the 
last? Verily, Providence, as Sterne says. “‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” Yet there are the grumblers, the never-satisfied, who shake their 
sage heads, and say, ** Ah, we shall have to take it, by-and-by, to make up for 
this!” These fellows never have any enjoyment of life. Remark to one of them 
that it is a fine day—he casts up his eye to the heavens in a very Bunsby-like 
manner, and replies, ** Ay, ay, but it’s a regular weather-breeder!” A weather- 
breeder! Pshaw! we have no patience with such animals......Strolling 
along through Tremont Row. the other day, our attention was arrested by a 
remarkably fine phogograph from nature in Childs’s window. The scene was 
the seaside, a strip of beach, a broad expanse of water stretching away to the 
horizon line, which was high up in the picture, vessels sailing on the surface, 
the whole illuminated by a cloudy but moonlit sky. It was the triumph of 
the art, that the ground swell, and the ripples, and that majestic cloud scenery 
were all faithfully depicted ; and yet it must have been executed in a moment. 
Looking at it through your closed hand. you were carried away to the marge 
of the great ocean, and listened to the pulsation of its throbbing heart. It was 
a memory of Nahant or Cape Ann made a joy forever. Possibly, in time, these 
sea-photographs may come to rival the watering-places themselves. ..... / Among 
the recent deaths in this country, was that of Miss Leslie, the authoress, sister 
of C. R. Leslie, the celebrated painter, long established in England, and a great 
favorite. For many years, Miss Leslie has written only on cookery and domes- 
tic economy, and to thousands of American families she is probably known 
only as a household image, enshrined in the culinary department ; but she be- 
gan her career as the writer of pleasant sketches, which combined the moral 
of Miss Edgeworth with the rattling vivacity and extravagance of Theodore 
Hook. She had seen a great deal of life, and hit off the peculiarities of Ameri- 
can manners very happily. She might have written a first-rate comedy. Her 
story of ** Mrs. Washington Potts made as much of a sensation in its day as 
the first article of Curtis’s ** Potiphar Papers.”” Our friends, Ticknor, Fields & 
Co., ought to give us a nice edition of her * Pencil Sketches,” if they are 
come-at-a-ble......The emperor of Russia is really behaving in a very liberal 
and gentlemanly way to the poor Poles, which is particularly noticeable; but 
it does not follow that a czar must be a gentleman. He has pardoned a great 
many of those unfortunate men, who were guilty of secking the independence 
of their country. How magnanimous it is to pardon those who have done no 
wrong! But let us do the czar justice—he is repairing the wrongs of his pre- 
decessors......We notice in our Parisian exchanges some symptoms of inde- 
pendence on the part of the press. The word “liberty” begins to be ured 
again. They intimate that the time has come for that freedom of opinion 
which Louis Napoleon promised as soon as his government had becn firmly 
consolidated. ..... The pope has just ordained Lucien Bonaparte, a nephew of 
Napoleon III., a priest......The king of Bavaria lately sent the emperor of 
France a live chamois, accompanied by a Tyrolean hunter in full costume. 
They are established in the Jardin des Plantes, to the great delight of the vis- 
itors of that microcosm...... John Gruber, Esq., founder of the Hagerstown 
Almanac, and one of the oldest printers in the United States, died recently at 
Hagerstown, Md., at the age of 91 years......Brigham Young has increased 
his family of seventy-five white wives, by adding to it fifteen young and lovely 
Indian squaws. Quousque tandem, Brigham, abutere patientia nostra?...... In 
Philadelphia last year there were 15,554 persons arrested and committed for 
crimes......Mr. Thomas Hooper, of Bridgewater, has killed two pigs. not 
quite nine months old, weighing respectively 374 and 372 pounds. ..... At the 
National Theatre they have been performing horse-pieces, to the great delight 
of ladies and gentiemen who “ prefer horses to Shakspeare.”. .....A dramatic 
version of Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter” was not successful at the Boston 
Theatre a few weeks since. We are surprised that any one should have scen 
any dramatic capabilities in a romance which, tremendously powerful as it is, 
is so lacking in external action—the life of the drama...... It appears from 
the custom-house returns, that the value of the imports of foreign goods at 
the port of Boston for the year 1857, is $52,033,908...... The New York Police 
Gazette publishes a list of sixty murders which have been committed in that 
eity since January 1, 1857. But one execution has taken place—that of the 
colored man, Dorsey. Three persons convicted of capital crimes are now 
under sentence of death—Michael Cancemi. for the murder of Policeman An- 


derson ; James Rogers, for the murder of John Swansey ; and James Shepherd, 
for arson in the first degree...... The following story gives the reason why 
cats wash their faces :—A cat caught a sparrow, and was about to devour it, 
but the sparrow said, ‘* No gentleman eats till he has first washed his face.” 
The cat, struck with this remark, set the sparrow down, and began to wash 
his face with his paw, but the sparrow flew away. This vexed puss extremely, 
and he said, “ As long as I live I will eat first, and wash my face afterwards.” 
Which all cats do even to this day......A notice is going the rounds of the 
press that Charles Fenno Hoffman, the celebrated poet, who has for some time 
been an inmate of the Pennsylvania Hospital, near Harrisburg, is lying dan- 
gerously ill. The Telegraph, of that city, says, that so far from this being the 
fact, he is enjoying most excellent health, and hopes are entertained that at no 
very distant day, with the treatment now observed, the distinguished gentie- 
man may be restored to that position in society, of which he was an intellectual 
ornament. Q, that we could see him in society once more, “ sparkling and 
bright.”......Mr. Ellwood Walter, Secretary of the New York Board of Under- 
writers, has in his possession the gilt ball of the flagstaff of the steamship 
Arctic. It is the only relic of her, and was found by one of the parties who 
went from Newfoundland in search of her remains. It has been recognized by 
Captain Luce and others...... Ninety-five persons died in Providence last 
year, who were seventy years of age and upwards. Patrick Donnelly, a native 
of Ireland, was the oldest, and he attained to the great age of one hundred 
and three years. ..,,.Mr. Benjamin Treat, of Southville, has lost several cattle, 
lately. They were poisoned by licking the paint off a newly-painted barn. 
Farmers should be cautious about using paint that contains white lead or 
other ingredients that would injure their stock...... Among the novelties ob- 
served on New Year's day, in New York, was a carriage propelled by steam, 
and operated by two fast young men, in their business of making calls. They 
doubtless considered the old fogy turn-out of four-in-hand as altogether too 
slow for the times, and the accomplishment of the full complement of * five 
hundred calis.”...... Why is a widower like a house in a state of dilapidation? 
Because he wants to be re-paired.,,.,.Ex-Mayor Wood, of New York, is, with 
his family, about to depart on an extended tour through Europe and Asia, 
visiting the principal continental cities, Greece and Turkey, and passing 
through Syria to the Holy Land...... A little boy named Eddie Johnston, 
while playing in an open lot in Water Street, Brooklyn, was set upon by two 
large bull-dogs, who tore off both his feet, crushed his legs, and mangled him 
terribly before they were discovered It was found impossible to drive the 
dogs off until both were killed. No bull-dogs ought to be suffered to go at 
large; they are as ferocious as Bengal tigers. .....There is no contending with 
necessity, and we should be very tender how we censure those that submit to 
it. It is one thing to be at liberty to do what we will, and another thing to 
do what we must...... Hugh Miller says, ** No one need expect to be original 
simply by being absurd. There is a cycle in nonsense which ever and anon 
brings back the delusions and errors of an earlier time. The follies of the 
present day are transcripts, unwittingly produced, and with, of course, a few 
variations, of follies which existed a century ago.”......The scenery and cos- 
tumes of Halevy’s Magicienne, just produced in Paris, are said to have cost 
$00,000......The San Francisco Bulletin represents that there is great want 
of servant girls in California, and recommends the girls out of employment in 
the East to emigrate to the Golden State. It says that house-girl’s wages in 
San Francisco are $30 to $35 per month, and cooks, $40 to $50......Mdlle. 
Rachel, as we are informed by private letters, is recovering. She has resolved, 
however, to abandon the stage forever, and intends to send her theatrical 
wardrobe and jewelry to the United States to be sold. The value of the same 
is stated at $125,000......Johanna Wagner, the singer who made such a sen- 
sation in the English law courts, several years ago, has married well, and re- 
tired from the stage. .....4 A Vienna paper says that a new stamp act has just 
been passed there which will prove very oppressive to Austrian journals. Ev- 
ery paper that leaves Vienna will have to pay about two dollars more for post- 
age, and two or three dollars more for government stamps per annum. The 
tax on insertions, formerly amounting to from one to five thousand dollars, 
has also been nearly doubled. The government journals are almost exempt 
from this taxation, and the effect will be a great repression of independent 
journalism. ..... A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing from 
St. Helena, says :—** We had the major of the 6th Native Kegiment here yes- 
terday, who, with only one other out of nineteen officers, escaped the murder- 
ous treachery of the Sepoys. His daughter was with him—a young bride, 
widowed in three weeks by these ruthless fellows, her husband having fallen 
pierced with bullets. We hear of scenes and atrocities that out-Herod Herod, 
and that will cause, we fear, awful carnage when the revengeful foemen from 
England avenge this murder of their countrymen.’’..****Madame de la 
Grange experienced a considerable shock to her nervous system, lately. 
Whilst dressing for a concert at Niblo’s, she missed some diamonds and jewels, 
worth nearly 86000. They were subsequently discovered in her dressing-room 
at the Academy of Music, where they had been left on the previous night and 
forgotten. ..... The people of Brooklyn, N. Y., are getting up a Mercantile 
Library, and more than $10,000 have already been subscribed. ..,,.A certain 
cockney once defined love to be nothing more than an insane desire to pay a 
woman's board. .....** Ile has no more law than Mr. C.’s bull.” These words 
being spoken of an attorney. the court inclined to think them actionable, 
though it was objected that the plaintiff had not averred that Mr. C. had any 
bull. The chief justice was of opinion, ** that if Mr. C. had no bull, then the 
scandal was the greater; and it was gravely pronounced by the court, in the 
same case, that he says of a lawyer, ** he has no more law than a goose,” was 
certainly actionable. There is a query added in this case, as to the saying, 
*He hath no more law than the man in the moon ;” the law doubtless con- 
templated the possibility of there being a man in the moon, and of his being a 
most excellent lawyer...... The Western Times tells a story of a distressed 
agriculturist. A farmer popped in here, recently, to pay his rent, putting on 
a long face to correspond with the times. On entering the house, he said the 
times being so hard he couldn't raise the money at ail, and dashing a bundle 
of notes on the table, ** There,” said he, * that’s all [can pay.” The money 
was taken up and counted by the landlord, who said, ** Why, this is twice as 
much as you owe!”—** Dang’ee, give it to me again,” said the farmer. ** I'm 
dashed if 1 didn't take it out of the wrong pocket!”......An Lrishman, hear- 
ing of the run en the bank in which he kept his money, mounted his horse, 
and rode twenty miles at full speed up to the door of the bank. scattering the 
excited crowd with his foam-covered steed—rushing up to the cashier, he 
vociferously demanded his money. ‘Notes or gold?” says the cashier. 
* Your own notes,” says Paddy. His demand was complied with, and trium- 
phantly he mounted his steed, exclaiming, ** You may break now, and go to 
the divii!”...... The Lynchburg Virginian teils of a cabbage, in that region, 
* with sixteen distinct and well-formed heads.” 


Men in great places are thrice scrvanis—servants of the sove- 
reign or state, servants of fame, and servants of business; so that 
they have no freedom, neither in their persons, nor in their actions, 
nor in their times. It is a strange desire to seek power, and to 
lose liberty, or to seek power over others, and to lose power over 
a man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious, and by pains 
men come to greater pains ; and it is sometimes base, and by in- 
dignities men come to dignitics. The standing is slippery, and 
the regress is cither a downfall, or at least an eclipse, which is a 
melancholy thing.— Johnson. 


+ 
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He that abuses his orn profession, will not patiently bear with 
any one else that docs so. And this is one of our most subtle 
operations of self-love. For when we abuse our own profession, 
we tacitly ercet ourselves ; but when another abuses it, we are far 
from being certain that this is the case.—Lacon. 


Choice Wisceellany. 

DACOTAH TERRITORY, 

During its present session, Congress will be called on to estab- 
lish a territorial government over that part of the territory of Min- 
nesota not included within the limits of the State. The region 
called Dacotah already has a population of at least four thousand 
enterprising people, of whom fifteen hundred are settled in the 
vicinity of Red River, and the remainder about the Big Sioux. 
The principal settlement is at the falls of the Big Sioux, and con- 
sists of thirty houses, a steam saw-mill, and several stone build- 
ings. At this point, such is the demand for building materials, 
that the mill is kept running night and day, and $20 per thousand 
is readily paid for sawing. A few miles below the falls, at the 
head of steamboat navigation, a promising beginning has been 
made. Thriving settkements have already been established at 
convenient places above the falls, and on several branches of the 
Big Sioux. ‘The soil is described as peculiarly adapted to agri- 
culture, and capable of sustaining a dense population. 

‘The only land properly open for settlement is that between the 
Big Sioux and Minnesota rivers—a strip of territory twenty-five 
miles wide, and one hundred and sixty miles long. ‘The Indians, 
however, are desirous of selling the land between the Big Sioux 
and Missouri, and doubtless the government will be ready to pur- 
chase it. The only disadvantage under which Dacotah labors is 
the scarcity of timber. ‘Timber is found in the valleys of the riv- 
ers, and along the margins of some of the lakes, but only in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet the local demand. ‘Therefore, while these 
places will be speedily occupied, the rich prairies will probably be 
neglected, until the means are provided to transport timber from 
localities where it is more abundant. 

Dacotah possesses navigable rivers, and valuable mineral 
springs and salt lakes. ‘The largest of these lakes is at the head 
waters of a saline stream, Salt River. It is four or five miles in 
circumference, and its bottom is said to be covered with a salt de- 
posit three or four feet thick. ‘There are two opinions as to the 
proper boundaries of the proposed territory—one that they should 
simply include the remnant of Minnesota, the other that they 
should comprise a portion of Nebraska also. An energetic at- 
tempt is making to secure the speedy organization of Dacotah. 
At the preparatory election, over six hundred votes were cast for 
delegates, of which A. G. Fuller received a large majority. He 
will soon be in Washington, to press the claims of his constituents 
upon the government.—.New York Post. 


o> 
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ANOTHER VICTIM OF OVERWORK. 

Some time ago much regret was occasioned in the literary 
world by the death of the Rev. James Smith, editor of the Family 
Herald. ‘That publication, apart from its general interést, was 
distinguished by a kind of original talent, which would never have 
been looked for in so cheap a magazine. He was an essayist of a 
high order. Under his management its circulation rose about a 
quarter of a million. Mr. Smith left the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland to get, as he said, “a larger pulpit, and a larger audi- 
ence,” and he certainly maintained m_ his writings a high moral 
tonc ; while there was not unfrequently a direct assertion of reli- 
gious truth, yet conveyed with so much brevity and judgment as 
not to repel minds unfriendly to such considerations. He was the 
author of a work of much ability, entitled “ The Divine Drama.” 
Jt now appears, from a letter by his brother, Robert Angus Smith, 
in the Statesman, that he was one of that growing class, who— 
especially in occupations of mental toil—are being sacrificed pre- 
maturely by want of relaxation. Lis brother says :—* He died of 
a disease by which perhaps you and I both, as workers in regions 
where nerves are often strained, may most readily be attacked. 
His nervous system was exhausted by work. At no time, from 
the commencement of the Family Herald to his death at the be- 
ginning of this year, did any one but himself write the leading 
article ; and, indeed, 1 may say that all his life he scarcely had a 
holiday.—London Lerald. 


o> 


DO BIRDS UNDERSTAND WHAT THEY LEARN? 


And now comes the question whether birds do not, in some de- 
gree at least, understand what they learn. It cannot be denied 
that, in a state of nature, their notes and intonations are signitica- 
tive to each other, and convey intelligence on which they act; nor 
does it require much observation or credulity to lead one to the 
conclusion that they are not altogether ignorant of the meaning of 
the words which they are taught. ‘They apply them, at least, very 
often, very opportunely. We knew of a parrot that was very fond 
of a bone—not a good thing to give a parrot, by the way—and 
when the bird had picked it, he would whistle to, and call by 
name, the spanicl that was suffered to run about the house. When 
the dog came, as he always did when within hearing, the parrot 
would drop the bone out of its cage ; and the dog very complacent- 
ly picked it up, and proceeded there and then to feed upon it, the 
parrot looking down on him, and calling him ‘“ Pretty Beau,” ever 
and anon during the operation, When dinner was brought, the 
parrot would climb up the bar of the cage, and there remain cry- 
ing * Bring Poliy’s sop,” till something was given to it. Ifa 
bottle of aie or wine was brought in it would say, “ Waiter, wait- 
er, a bottle of wine and a cigar!” ‘Vhis parrot, which was an ex- 
ceilent talker, had not been taught to cai the dog; but he had 
been in the habit of hearing him calied to receive bones and bits, 
and did likewise.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

THE PATAGONIANS, 

The Patagonians are naturally a race of wild hunters, living 
more on horseback than on foot, and are as skiliul in the pursuit 
of game as the far-famed Indians of North America. Living on a 
barren soil, flesh is their principal food, and the quantity they eat 
is said to be enormous. Polygamy is practised, and thieving held 
in such estimation as to form a consideration in the necessary 
qualifications of the intended husband, who is looked upon as in- 
autierently capable of supporting a wife unless he is an adept in 
the art of stealing from a stranger. Their government is, in a 
great measure, nominal, being under the rule of caciques or chiefs, 
who have attained a certain degree of notoriety, but whose power 
is soon lessened uniess they can maintain the mfluence which first 
gave them the title. ‘hei tents are made of poles and the skins 
of guanacoes, and are generally carried about with them as they 
move from place to place. ‘They dress in long mantles made of 
skins, covermg them from head to foot, and this gives them « sin- 
gular and somewhat forbidding appearance.—Reynolds’s Miscellany. 


DESTINY. 
Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate: 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. —Fiercuer. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 95 


Easitx Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘* Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 


sending us @ line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


A man named Guio, of Cincinnati, cut off a young girl’s hair, 
just for a joke, but was arrested and sent to jail for ten days on 
bread and water diet. It will puzzle him to discover now where 


the laugh comes in at his own joke. —— The following memoran- 


dum was recently found on the desk of an Illinois Rhadamanthus, 
on “sentence day :”’— A steals from B $35, and is incarcerated 
in the State’s prison one year; C kills D, and is sentenced to the 
same place eight years. What is the value of a man’s life? An- 
swer, $280.” Aptly illustrated. Dr. Holmes, the poet and 
wit, says, discriminately, that the mind of a bigot is like the pupil 
of the eye—the more light you pour upon it, the more it con- 


tracts, —— “I remember once,” says Lamartine, in allusion to his 
parents, ‘to have seen the branch of a willow, which had been 
torn by the tempest’s hand from the parent trunk, floating in the 
morning light upon the angry surges of the Saone. On it a 
female nightingale still covered her nest, as it drifted down the 
foaming stream, and the male on the wing followed the wreck, 
which was bearing away the object of his love.” —— The leading 


houses of Montreal adopted, on the Ist of January, the decimal 
system of weights as well as currency. A movement towards the 
same object has been made in Quebec. The Portsmouth 
Chronicle states that Oliver Philbrick, who has been connected 
with the navy yard at that place for forty years (thirty-six of 
which he has served as porter), has crossed the Piscataqua River 
in a boat ten times a day, on an average, during that time— 
making a total distance travelled for the forty years, 146,000 miles, 
or nearly six times round the globe. —— “ O, Johnny,” said one 
little boy to another, “let us play fighting, and you stand on the 
table (that’s the fort), and I'll be the enemy, and undermine the 
fort, and blow it up—take the table by the legs, you know, and tip 
you over. Wont it be fun?” Johnny was doubtful, and sug- 
gested that Charley stand upon the table, or else he must decline 
playing. —— A rural poet, describing his lady-love, says “she is 
as graceful as a water-lily, while her breath is like an armful of 
clover.” The Washington (Ark.) Telegraph, properly jealous 
for the honor of its own town, claims for it the origin of the far- 
famed weapon, the bowie-knife :—“ It was made by Mr. James 
Black for the lamented Col. James Bowie, who fell at the Alamo. 
Mr. Black still resides in this place; and though he was deprived 
of his eyesight afew years ago, we do not imagine that the thought 
of his having made the first bowie-knife will for a moment disturb 
the quietude of his lonely bosom.” The United States Senate 
committee on commerce have agreed upon a bill abolishing the 
fishing bounties after the year 1860. A good proverb wears a 
crown, and defies revolution or dethronement. It walks up and 
down the earth an invisible knight-errant, helping the needy. A 
man might frame and let loose a star to roll in its orbit, and yet 
not have so memorable a thing before God, as he who lets go a 
golden-orbed speech to roll through the generations of time. —— A 
lady feeding a printing-press is apt to catch cold, because she has 
to lay on damp sheets. One of the argumentative hair-splitters 
lately called on the clergyman of the Floating Episcopal Church, 
and asked him seriously, whether his church was to be considered 
a High or Low Church. The answer received from his reverence 
was “It depends entirely upon the tide !” There is said to be 
woman in one of the lunatic asylums near New York, who thinks 
that the Roman Catholics are trying to build a cathedral in her 
stomach. —— A girl of good tastes and habits of neatness can 
make a more fascinating toilet with a shilling calico dress, a few 
cheap ribbons and laces, and such ornaments as she can gather 
from the garden, than a vulgar, tawdry creature, who is worth 
millions, and has the jewelry and wardrobe of a princess. 


A Wasnerwoman’s Huspanp —A regular Mantalini has just 
turned up in the London Insolvency Court. The fellow’s wife 
was proprictress of a large washing establishment, called the Rane- 
lagh Laundry, out of which she cleared the nice little sum of £800 
ayear. This he spent for her in the usual manner—fast horses, 
fast females, and so forth. But all the profits of her clothes-line 
failed to meet the requirements of his tailor. Unfortunately, in 
England, no married woman can hold property not expressly 
settled on her; so the poor washerwoman will have to give up 
everything to satisfy her rascally husband’s creditors. 


Painrut Inctpent.—A few days since, a lady in Malden 
called at the residence of a neighbor, and being intimate with the 
family, familiarly placed her hand upon the shoulder of the lady 
of the house. <A ferocious dog, that was in the room at the time, 
sprung upon her, seizing her by the upper lip, lacerating it in a 
shocking manner. The wounds were dressed, and the lady is now 
recovering from the injury. ‘The dog has been killed. Wasn’t the 
poor dog merely trying to kiss the lady in his awkward manner ? 


» 


Upricutness.—Thirty years ago and more it was the fashion 
for ladies to sit upright, and anything like lounging was considered 
ungraceful and undignified. Now, nothing is fashionable but a 
“Grecian bend,” and curvature of the spine is the common result. 


» 


Literary Dixxers.—They are getting up literary dinners in 
Paris. The price of admission is ten francs and a bran new joke 
that has never seen the light. The idea of a new Joke from every 
guest is a good joke in itself. 


@iapside Gatherings. 


Miss Ridgway, a young and rich American heiress, is about to 
marry the Count de Garrag. So says Parisian gossip. 


In San Francisco, a monument is to be reared to the memory 
of those lost in the Central America, 


The depot at East Westmoreland, N. H., station on the Cheshire 
Railroad, was entirely destroyed by fire, recently. 

Dr. D. D. Owen, State geologist of Arkansas, is said to have 
recently discovered a valuable coal-field in Randolph county in 
that State. 

Mrs. Sigourney, the 
children connected wit 
seventy in number. 


Orders have been received at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, direct- 
ing the frigate Niagara to be got ready with all despatch, to sail in 
March for England, to assist in laying the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

Lately, a child of William Fole, in Warren, two years old ap- 
plied its mouth to a teakettle of boiling water standing on the 
stove, and inhaled the steam. It survived the burn but a few 
hours. 


Plutarch speaks of the long white beard of an old Laconian, 
who, on being asked why he let it grow to such a length, replied, 
“It is that having my white beard continually before my eyes, I 
may do nothing nnworthy of its whiteness.”’ 

A despatch from St. Petersburg announces a victory of the Rus- 
sians over the Circassians, Gen. Jetfolo Kimoff having defeated 
the Tcherkesses, of whom a great number were killed. In this 
affair, a number of the villages of the Tcherkesses were burnt. 


The way they build jails in Oregon is thus described :-—“ It is a 


log one, two stories, with a heavy trap door opening through the 
floor, and furnishing the only communication between the stories. 
The prisoner is kept below, while the keeper sleeps above.”’ 

The cost of the New York railroads is equal in amount to one- 
tenth of the taxable property in the State. The aggregate value 
of the taxable property is about fourteen hundred millions, while 
the cost of the railroads is about one hundred and forty millions. 

Miss Jenny Meyer is appointed to fill Johanna Wagner’s post 
in the Royal Theatre of Berlin, at a salary of 4000 thalers a year, 
about £600. Fraulein Wagner has, it is said, married, retired 
into private life, and entirely withdrawn from her professional 
career. 

It is stated, as showing the present power of the mint in Eng- 
land, 3,000,000 sovereigns were coined and forwarded to the Bank 
of England within five weeks; and, in one week, not less than 
840,000 were turned out—a feat altogether unexampled in the his- 
tory of coining. 

The London thieves have adopted a new dodge. They enter 
houses under pretence of examining the gas-meters, but really for 
the purpose of walking off with any valuables on which they can 
lay their hands. A correspondent of the Times says that he has 
been relieved of some plate in this way. 

A lady in Rahway, N. J., it is stated, has recently succeeded, 
after several fruitless attempts, in establishing her title to a large 
amount of real estate in Dayton, Ohio. It is said to cover all the 
central part of that town, and it is rumored that the amount is 
about two million dollars. 

Recently, James Spellman drew from the Mechanics’ Bank of 
Concord, N. H., his hard-earned savings amounting to $100, and 
started on foot for his home at Fisherville. On the way, he was 
assaulted and robbed of the whole sum, by a man who rushed out 
of the woods by the roadside, armed with a club. 

The first criminal trial by jury before the new Supreme Consular 
Court at Constantinople took place recently. A Maltese pilot 
was tried for killing a Maltese shopkeeper. ‘The jury consisted of 
six British subjects, three of them Maltese. ‘They convicted the 

»ilot of manslaughter, and he was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. 


From January 1 to March 31, 1857, the post-office department 
contracted for 45,666,095 postage stamps, equal to $1,229,774 20; 
from April 1 to June 30, 39,559,750 stamps, equal to $1,122,385 
20; from July 1 to September 30, 44,909,415 stamps, equal to 
$1,248,204 70; in all, one hundred and thirty millions of stamps 
of all denominations. 

The Academy of Science in New Orleans has received a paper 
purporting to demonstrate the fact that the waters of the Gulf on 
the borders of Southwestern Louisiana, and thence to Texas, are 
the saltest which have been submitted to scientific tests, and that 
by the process of evaporation in tanks, salt of a superior quality, 
equal to Turk’s Island, may be obtained. 

A letter from Paris to the Courier des Etats Unis says that there 
is a renewed agitation amongst the savans of Paris, at the magni- 
ficent offer the emperor again makes to Prof. Agassiz, to induce 
him to fill the chair made vacant by M. d’Orbigny in the Museum 
au Jardin Des Plantes. The offer is 100,000 francs and a seat in 
the senate. 


Operations were resumed upon the Leviathan on the 16th ult., 
but, with a most tremendous pressure, the vessel was only moved 
about three feet, when the work was suspended sine die. No less 
than three hydraulic rams, one powerful Arab, or windlass, and 
the double chains which drag the vessel towards the river, were all 
burst and broken. The Times thinks one-half the hydraulic press- 
es in the kingdom will be required to overcome the difficulties. 


John Johns, who died at Long Green, a few days since, left by 
will the following noble bequests ;:—Maryland Colonization Socie- 
ty, $1000, and an annuity of $24. ‘To the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary and High School of Virginia, $15,000. 
To the Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, diocess of 
Ohio, $15,000. To the American Bible Society, $10,000. To the 
American Tract Society, $10,000. To the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge in New 
York, $10,000. His negroes he manumitted at once. 

An address has been issued by the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, from which it appears that the society, in the course of fifty- 
three years, has given prizes to the amount of upwards of £20,000, 
and has also expended £40,000 upon the experimental garden at 
Chiswick. The result of these efforts is, that the whole aspect of 
English horticulture has been changed, aud it is now as unusual 
to see even in local horticulture meetings a badly grown plant as 
it formerly was to sec a good one. Such a society will commend 
itself to the support and attention of all true lovers of horticulture. 

Some interesting experiments have been made at Krems, in 
Austria, with gun cotton. It was found that the power of gun 
cotton, in comparison with that of the powder commonly used for 
blasting, was as three to one. In mining operations, the differ- 
ence was not so remarkable; but a couple of pounds of gun cot- 
ton applied petard-fashioned, produced as great an effect as three 
times as much powder. lt must be observed that the way in 
which the gun cotton used by the Austrian artillery is prepared is 
kept profoundly secret. 


t, has given a new dime to each of the 
the Boston Children’s Friend Society, 


Foreign ttems. 


A monument to Correggio is to be erected at Rome. 
The death of the painter Agricola, at Rome, aged 69, is an- 
nounced. He was custodian of the Vatican collection. 


Mr. David Roberts has presented his great picture of Rome, 
valued at one thousand guineas, to the Scottish Academy. 


An ambassador has been sent to England, to sue for the hand 
of the Princess Alice for the crown prince of the Netherlands. 


Henry Smith Bright, formerly a large corn merchant at Hull, 
has been sentenced to ten years penal servitude, for forgery. 

The French emperor has conferred on Edgar Ney, youngest son 
of the great marshal, the title which his father wore in the Russian 
campaign—Prince of Moscow. 

An extraordinary leap was recently made by Mr. Feek on a 
horse, over a fence,in England. Mr. Feek jumped the horse over 
a high fence without touching it, making a spring from point to 
point of thirty-four feet. 

Dr. John Fleming, who held a high rank among British natu- 
ralists, died recently in Scotland, aged 73 years. Besides his 
“Philosophy of Geology,” published thirty years ago, he was 
author of many valuable treatises. 

The police of Berlin lately discovered a slaughter-house, in 
which dogs were killed for the purpose of sale as butchers’ meat. 
Suspicions of the existence of such an establishment had for some 
time been excited, in consequence of the disappearance of great 
numbers of dogs of large size. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... It is easier to struggle against one’s conscience than 
against one’s desires — Madame Souvestre. 


.... The most austere conduct does not save woman from the at- 
tack of malignity. Man’s opinion makes her reputation.—Ninon. 

.... Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be struck only at one end of 
a room it will soon fall to the floor. To keep it up, it must be 
struck at both ends.—Johnson. 


+++ Mental pleasures never cloy; unlike those of the body, 
they are increased by repetition, approved of by reflection, and 
strengthened by enjoyment.—JLacon. 

.... Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses— 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominates 
over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.— 
Johnson. 

.... Men of indifferent parts are apt to condemn everything 
above their own capacity. He must be a very unfit judge of wit, 
who innocently believes that he has himself as much as any man 
needs to have.— Wharton. 

.... By privileges, immunities, or prerogatives, to give unlim- 
ited swing to the passions of individuals, and then to hope that 
they will restrain them, is about as reasonable, as to expect that 
the tiger will spare the hart, to browse upon the herbage.—Zacon. 


Soker’s Budget. 


As the days are growing a little longer, Eben says he must add 
a little to his rate of interest, to keep up with time. 

“Do make yourselves at home, ladies,” said a hostess to her 
visitors, one day. ‘I am at home myself, and wish you all were.” 

There is an old fellow at Nashville who snores so loud, that he 
is obliged to sleep in a house in the next street, to avoid waking 
himself. 

The man who thinks his wife, his baby, his house, his horse, 
and himself, severally unequalled, is almost sure to be a good- 
humored person. 

A cockney friend of ours does not believe in wine-bitters before 
dinner ; he thinks a bottle or two of Champagne more likely to 
lead to a happy-tight. 

A recent Dublin newspaper contains the following advertise- 
ment :—“ I hereby warn all persons from trusting my wife, Ellen 


. 


Flanigan, on my account, as [ am not married to her.’ 

An Irish girl, on hearing her mistress read of a large number of 
cases of cholcra occurring in a town of Austria, very innocently 
asked, “‘ How many d’ye think was put in a case, mum ?” 

A German and a Frenchman, walking together, were attracted 
by a pig, whose cries resembled the word ow. “Listen,” said the 
German, “the pig is a countryman of yours ; he speaks French.” 
The Frenchman replied, ‘“‘ Ah, mon cher, but he speaks with a 
villanous German accent.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘* household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

{> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

i> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. : 

0G It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(cy Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. ; 

Oc? It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 

One copy of Tux FLAG oF Unton, and one copy of Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for S4 a vear. 

Published every Saturday, by 


M.M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. 


The two engravings on this 
page represent a Siamese hut 
and the royal barge of the sec- 
ond king of Siam, which we 
shall notice more particularly 
in the course of this article. 
The recent visit of the Siamese 
ambassadors to England has 
awakened fresh interest in the 
country they represent, and our 
readers will probably thank us 
for a cursory sketch of it. Siam 
occupies the middle portion of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and has an area of 188,000 
square miles. The surface is 
covered with hills and moun- 
tains, except the central part, 
which is a rich alluvial plain. 
There are three great rivers, of 
which the Menam is the princi- 
pal, pervading the greater part 
of the kingdom, and almost 
monopolizing its trade and 
navigation. It has a coast of 
800 miles, and falls into the 
Gulf of Siam by three chan- 
nels, only the most easterly of 
which is navigable to sea-going 
vessels. The river Bang-pa- 
kung is about 240 miles long, 
and enters the gulf at Bang-pa- 
tsoe, sixty miles east of the Me- 
nam. All the Siamese rivers 
are flooded between June and 
September, which partly ac- 
counts for thedertility of their 
basins. Of the geological foun- 
dation of Siam it may be said, 
that granite and mountain lime- 
stone constitute the chief prim- 
ary rocks, covered in the lower 
districts with thick beds of stiff 
clay and alluvial strata. Tin, 
which pervades the whole Ma- 
jay peninsula down to its ex- 
treme south point, is found 
within the Siamese territory 
between latitudes 11° and 14°, 
and the mines in the island of 
Salang, off the west coast, are perhaps scarcely less productive 
than those of Banca. Gold is extensively diffused, and iron is 
very abundant. Copper and lead are found in the mountains, and 
both zinc and antimony to the east of the Menam. Sapphires, ru- 
bies and topazes are found in the hills of Chantibun (latitude 12° 
30"), on the east side of the gulf, where they are obtained by wash- 
ing the alluvial soil, the mines yielding them being a royal mono- 
ly. As in other tropical countries, Siam has two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, the former beginning in April or May, and the 
latter in July. The mean temperature at Bangkok is 82° Fahren- 
heit, with a mean range of 13°. On the whole the country is 
healthy, but in the wet season, and in marshy places, ague and 
cholera are very prevalent. In the upper country the climate is 
more extreme. The soil of the whole valley of the Menam is of 
great fertility, and rice and maize, the grains most in use, are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The Siamese raise the usual varieties of 
tropical farinaceous roots, and no part of the East is more cele- 
brated for the abundance and quality of its fruits. Sugar-cane, 
the pepper-vine, the tobacco-plant, and cottons of various sorts, 
are also largely cultivated. The population is estimated at four 
to six millions, about one half being Siamese, a third Laos, and 
the remainder Chinese and Malays, with some Peguans, Hindoos, 
ete. The Siamese, incommon with the Laos, Cambojans and Ma- 
lays, are members of the great Mongolian family, and of the same 
race as the people of Birmah and Anam. Slavery prevails through- 
out the nation, polygamy is common, and the women are the prin- 
cipal workers. The Siamese language is simple in its construc- 
tion, and forms a connecting link between the Chinese and Malay. 
Their literature is meagre, uninteresting, and, in point of imagina- 
tion and force of expression, much below the Arabic, Persian, or 
Hindostanee. They have no history beyond the dry chronologies 
of their king, nor have they a drama. Education is very limited, 
and few can do more than read or write. The chief mechanical 
employments of the people are house-carpentry, canoe and junk 
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A SIAMESE BAMBOO HUT. 


building, the manufacture of pottery and coarse cutlery, leather- 
dressing and the construction of musical instruments. ‘Their silk 
and cotton fabrics are coarse. In domestic architecture they are 
equally rude, the houses of the lower orders being formed wholly 
of wood or bamboo, roofed with palm-leaves, and mostly raised 
on piles, as in the rest of Indo-China. A few only in the capital, 
Bangkok, are built of brick and mortar. Many of their houses, 
too, are built on boats and rafts, and it is one of this description 
which is represented in our first engraving. They are rudely con- 
structed of bamboo, mere sheds in fact, but afford sufficient shelter 
in so warm aclimate. Of the arch they are wholly ignorant. 
They have no roads, and wheel-carriages are almost unknown. 
The Siamese, however, bestow great labor and expense on their 
religious edifices, which are constructed of solid masonry, having 
all the wood-work elaborately carved and gilded, and filled with 
carved and richly-gilded images of Buddha. The religion of the 
country is a degraded kind of Buddhism. Siam has a very exten- 
sive trade both inland and coastwise as well as foreign. This is 
almost wholly centred at Bangkok. The foreign trade is chiefly 
with the southern ports of Anam, Java, Singapore, Penang, etc., 
and occasionally with British India, the United States and Great 
Britain. The Chinese conduct the great bulk of this trade, and 
are at once the navigators and merchants of the kingdom. The 
king is “owner of all,” and hence a despot, and the people regard 
him in the light of a deity. But next in rank to the king is the 
“Wang-na, second king, or viceroy, one of the most exalted 

rinces, chosen by the king on his accession tothe throne, to assist 
in in his duties, and under this officer there is a supreme council 
of departmental ministers. The kings of Siam keep up a great 
deal of state. As an illustration of this we present a representa- 
tion of the royal barge of the second king of Siam, an elegant 
canoe, richly gilded and carved, with a canopy amidships, under 
which the monarch sits. It is propelled by thirty-two rowers. 
The prow is in the form of a serpent’s head, and at the stern 


hangs a —— embroidered 
banner. There is neither he- 
reditary rank nor aristocracy in 
Siam, and the people generally 
appear to be mere slaves, sub- 
servient in all things to the 
pride and caprice of the sove- 
reign. Indeed, every adult 
male owes a third of his time 
totheking. There is no stand- 
ing army, but every able-bodied 
male is liable to be called into 
the field by the mere will of his 
chief. At Bangkok there is 
the semblance of a respectable 
navy, consisting of scores of 
war-junks, galleys and other 
vessels mounted with heav 
guns. The military and civil 
governors are also judges and 
magistrates, and decide cases, 
subject to appeal to the provin- 
cial viceroy. There are written 
laws, which are made, altered 
and amended at the sovereign’s 
will. Bangkok, the capital, 
and one of the most commer- 
cial cities of Asia, is situated 
on the Menam, twenty miles 
from its mouth. It stretches 
along both sides of the river, 
and consists of three parts—the 
palace or citadel, on an island 
enclosed by walls, and com- 
prising the residence of the 
sovereign and court, with many 
temples and gardens ; the city 
proper; and the floating town, 
composed of movable bamboo 
rafts, each bearing rows of 
eight or ten houses. It has 
numerous Buddhist temples, 
but the majority of the build- 
ings are of wood mounted on 
yosts. Most of the intercourse 
is carried on by water. Bang- 
kok has manufactories of iron 
and tin wares, and of leather ; 
and has also a large junk and 
boat-building interest. Its for- 
eign commerce is principally 
with China and the Asiatic Archipelago, and British Indian ports. 
Population about 300,000, one-third being Chinese. The sur- 
rounding country is flatand swampy. Mr. J. F. Chevalier, chief 
officer of the bark Gleaner, who lately visited Siam, says of this 
place, “ Bangkok is a curiously built town ; two-thirds of the 
ouses are afloat, built with wood on rafts of bamboos about two 
feet high, which rise and fall with the flood and ebb tide by wooden 
travellers, which work up and down long piles driven into the 
mud. Ships anchor in what we might call the streets, in from 
four to five fathoms of water, with houses close to it on both sides. 
The Siamese are of a dark, yellowish complexion ; they have 
rather high cheek-bones, with little or no beards; they are well 
built. Men, women and children shave their heads, with the ex- 
ception of a small tuft, which they allow to grow about an inch 
long on the top of their head. Their large lips and teeth are red, 
caused by chewing the betel nut, tobacco and chunam, giving them 
rather a strange appearance. The Siamese are very fond of jewels, 
rings on their fingers, toes and ankles, bracelets, ear-rings, etc., 
which are in general gold and silver, though some wear large iron 
rings round the wrist and ankle. The women are rather mascu- 
line in their features, and being dressed similar to the men, it is 
rather a difficult job to distinguish one from the other.” Siam is 
well fortified. At Packnam is a large fort mounting heavy guns, 
while up the river there are also several other well built forts. 
Siam has no place in history prior to 638, and credible records go 
back only to 1350, the date of the foundation of Yuthai, the old 
capital. In the same century the country became tributary to 
Camboja. In 1502, Siam became known to Europeans, and sub- 
sequently mutual embassies were exchanged between Siam and 
France. Contests for the throne distracted the country from 1690 
till 1759, during which the Birmese seized Magui, Tavoy and 
Martaban, and overran the whole valley of the Menam. Subse- 
quently the Birmese were expelled, and the kingdom has since 
been larger and more prosperous than ever. 
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